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The JHU Forums on Race in America hosted its first event geared toward the Latino community, where five experts reflected on the election results. 


Panelists evaluate Latino unity in Trump era 


By CLAIRE FOX 
Senior Staff Writer 


Following _president- 
elect Donald Trump’s 
victory, members of the 
Latino community in the 
United States are con- 
cerned about the potential 
impact of his presidency. 

The JHU Forums on 
Race in America hosted 
five panelists who dis- 
cussed the implications 
of the election in the con- 
text of Latino identity, 
economic ‘contributions 
to society, education and 
political impact. 


The ..second Forum 


of the year, “Latinos in 


America, Post-election” 
took place Wednesday 
evening in Shriver Hall. 

- The panelists included 
journalist Ray Suarez, 


School of Education As- 
sistant Professor Ileana 
Gonzalez, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hopkins La- 
tino Alliance Dinorah 
Olmos, CEO of Emer- 
gent Element Javier von 
Westphalen and School 
of Medicine Assistant 
Professor Kathleen Page. 
Erwin Hesse, a doctoral 
student at the School of 
Education, moderated. 

The conversation began 
with panelists discussing 
their personal reactions to 
Trump’s victory. Suarez, a 
veteran CNN and ABC re- 
porter and former host of 
Al Jazeera America’s daily 
program Inside Story, ex- 
plained how he was taken 
aback. 

“I was as surprised 
as Donald Trump,” Su- 
arez said. “I did think 


that given the course 
of the 2016 presidential 
campaign, the amount 
of Latino votes would be 
higher, that the amount 
of registered Latino vot- 
ers would be higher, that 
there would be more ex- 
pression of self-interest 
than there was.” 
Gonzalez works as a 
leader of the School Coun- 
seling Fellows Program, 
which aims to help at-risk 
youth in cities. She said 
that after her initial reac- 
tion to the election results, 
she was able to think more 
clearly about what it could 


mean for marginalized 
Americans. . 
“To move forward 


from here, from the feel- 
ings of shock and awe, 


now it’s a call to action,” | 


Gonzalez said. “And the 


Reviews identify flaws tn IS program 


By SEBASTIAN 
KETINER 
For The News-Letter 


Since its founding in 
1962, the International 
Studies (IS) program has 
been one of the most pop- 
ular majors at the Uni- 
versity. With 332 enrolled 
students, it is currently 
the third largest under- 
graduate degree program 
in the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

However, because IS is 
a program and not a de- 
partment, it does not have 
its own tenure-track fac- 
ulty. Students in the ma- 
jor have expressed how it 
is difficult to find an “aca- 
demic home” within the 
major. 

The IS program recent- 
ly compiled an internal re- 
view that assesses its cur- 
rent state. The document 


identifies areas that need 
improvement, including 
the lack of an intellectual 
core, a workable advis- 
ing system for students, 
a methods requirement, 
course availability and di- 
versity and inclusion. 
Also, an external re- 
view, led by the Home- 
wood Academic Coun- 
cil and a group of 
distinguished  academ- 
ics, was commissioned to 
evaluate the program. 
Senior Sung Park who 
is pursuing a triple major 
in IS, Sociology and East 
Asian Studies criticized 
the program’s structure. 
“The IS program could 
be considered a little dis- 
organized or too broad in 
its scope,” Park wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “Part of that is undeni- 
able due to its large size, 
but even so, I feel like IS 
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lacks the teacher-student | 


relationships of other ma- 


jors. That probably plays a | 


role in the relative lack of 


it feeling like an academic | 


home.” 

Sydney Van Morgan, 
the director of the IS pro- 
gram, said progress has 


been made. She highlight- | 


ed the creation of the In- 
ternational Studies Lead- 
ership Committee (ISLC), 
a student-led advisory 
committee. 


“We have a whole new 


range of events offering 
talks. where we bring in 


important people, other | 


world lead- 
to meet with our 


academics, 
ers, 


students,” she said. “It’s | 


been rough — and this 
is a comment that I have 
heard from students — 
because this is a problem 
for any interdisciplinary 
See INT'L STUDIES, pace A5 


question becomes what 
do we do as citizens to 
stand up for those who 
are not as privileged or 
who don’t have the power 
to do so.” 

Responding to wheth- 


er Trump’s election will | 


unite or divide Latinos, 
Suarez first laid out the 
specific policy areas 
where Latinos  gener- 
ally agreed and then how 
Trump’s stances  con- 
flicted. Suarez noted that 
immigration was a major 
point of disagreement. 

“If the new president 
is at all serious about lo- 
cating and deporting two 
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Transgender health 
center to open in 2017 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cine will open the Center 
for Transgender Health by 
early spring of next year. 
The Center aims to pro- 
vide transgender people 
with a lifelong healthcare 
program. 

The News-Letter sat 
down with Paula Neira, 
the new director of the 
center and 
a former 


munity in healthcare. 

“The transgender pop- 
ulation faces lots of health 
disparities,” she said. 
“One of the initiatives at 
Johns Hopkins Medicine 
is to look at health dis- 
parities and try to address 
them and also to provide 
world-class, patient-cen- 
tered care.” 

She stressed that trans 
people often face stigma, 
saying it only exacerbates 

the health- 
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the Center will include 
sex change surgeries and 
other services for trans- 
gender people to receive 
proper medical treatment. 
After the new year, the 
Center will begin work- 
ing with adult patients 
who have already con- 
tacted the hospital for sex 
change surgery. 
Neira spoke about the 
ongoing... discrimination 
| faced. by the trans com- 


ways, recreating our his- 
tory. Hopkins was a lead- 
er in providing transgen- 
der-related care back in 
the 1960s and early ‘70s, 
and in the last couple 
of decades we have not 
been involved in provid- 
ing that care,” she said. 
“Now, in the 21st century, 
we're going to go forward 
and do the right thing.” 
Neira*identified lack of 
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By KATHERINE LOGAN 
& SARAH Y. KIM 
For The News-Letter 


Since the announce- 
ment that former Demo- 
cratic presidential can- 
didate and Vermont 
Senator Bernie Sanders 
would speak on campus, 
the Hopkins community 
eagerly anticipated his ar- 
rival. Students began lin- 
ing up in front of Shriver 
Hall on Thursday, Nov. 
17 at 1 p.m., six hours be- 
fore Sanders’ talk. 


Because of — over- 
whelming interest, the 
Milton S. Eisenhower 


Symposium (MSE) and 
the Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium (FAS), who co- 
sponsored the event, 
arranged for three addi- 
tional overflow rooms to 
live stream the talk. In 
total, an estimated 2,000 
people attended. 
Following a lengthy 
standing ovation, Sanders 
spent the first segment of 
the event reading selected 
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portions of his new book, 
Our Revolution, free copies 
of which were given to at- 
tendees. 

Sanders then moved 
into a speech where he 
pointed out what his 
campaign fought against, 
including income  in- 
equality, conservative im- 
migration policies, mass 
incarceration, inaction 
on climate change and 
poverty. The event ended 
with a question-and-an- 
swer session moderated 
by University President 
Ronald J. Daniels. 

Throughout his talk, 
Sanders reminded stu- 
dents that in the face of 
today’s partisan political 
climate, the majority of 
Americans still funda- 
mentally agree. 

“On basic economic is- 
sues we are not a divided 
nation,” Sanders said. 
“We are a fairly progres- 
sive nation where the 
people understand that 
the rich are getting richer 
while the middle class is 


Sanders speaks to 2,000 on campus 
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Students packed Shriver Hall to hear Bernie Sanders speak on Nov. 17. 


shrinking, and too many 
people are living in pov- 
erty.” 

Sanders encouraged 
students to take immedi- 
ate action and continue to 
fight for social change. 

“Do you want change? 
No one’s going to give it 
to you,” he said. “That's 
what Frederick Douglas 
said. You want change? 
You gotta fight for 
change.” 

He also advised stu- 
dents to resist the urge to 
demonize all Trump sup- 
porters. 

“Donald Trump, in my 
view, is president not be- 
cause all of his support- 
ers are racists or terrible 
people,” he said. “Most of 
them are people who are 
in pain and who are hurt- 
ing. Trump gave a whole 
lot of promises, which | 
doubt that he will keep, 
but they were promises 
and people responded to 
that.” 

At the same time, 
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CHEW fair promotes 
mens mental health 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
For The News-Letter 


The Masculinity Proj- 
ect, a semester-long effort 
to promote conversation 
about masculinity on col- 
lege campuses, culminated 
with the Health and Well- 
ness fair held on Tuesday 
in the Glass Pavilion. 

Organized by the Cen- 
ter for Health Education 
and Wellness, the Office 
of Gender Equity and the 
Office of LGBTQ Life, the 
event featured both Hop- 
kins groups and commu- 
nity organizations. Sopho- 
more Osiris Mancera, who 
helped coordinate the 
event, talked about the 
fair’s mission. 

“It’s pretty much just a 
conglomeration of differ- 
ent Hopkins organizations 
and also community orga- 
nizations that are just get- 
ting together and talking to 
students about what they 
have to offer them. Focus 
is on masculinity within 
their offices and organiza- 
tions,” Mancera said. 

To attract visitors, par- 
ticipating organizations 
offered pens, candy and 
stickers along with infor- 
mational pamphlets and 
flyers. In addition to hand- 
outs, representatives talk- 
ed to students about the 
resources that their orga- 
nizations offer and the role 
they play in male health 
and wellness on campus. 

Chris Conway and 
Jeanna Stokes of the Coun- 
seling Center publicized 
the wide variety of free 
mental health services of- 
fered to all Hopkins stu- 
dents, including individual 
and group therapy, crisis 
intervention and support 
groups such as the LGBT+ 
student support group and 
the students of color dis- 
cussion group. 

The counselors voiced 
their desire to raise 
awareness about mental 
health issues pertaining 
to men on campus. They 
discussed the psychologi- 
cal stigma that prevents 
men from seeking mental 
health services and the 
counseling center’s role in 
reducing that. 

“Men are less likely to 
seek out traditional kinds 
of mental health services... 
at the Counseling Center 
we see about 39 percent of 
-our clients are men,” Con- 
way said. “I think events 
like this encourage men to 
take an active role in their 
health care and know 
what their resources are.” 

Among the community 
organizations represented 

was the LGBT Health Re- 
source Center of Chase 
Brexton Health Care, a 
federally qualified health 
center serving Baltimore 


and the surrounding com- - 


munities. Nate Sweeney 
and Matthew Malouf ex- 
plained how the Center 
works to connect LGBT 
men with resources such as 
HIV testing, sexual health 
and mental health services. 

“From a behavioral 
health perspective, obvi- 
ously we treat men for 
whatever mental health 
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conditions that they pres- | 


ent with/” Malouf said. 
“We do a lot of trans care 
as well. There are a lot of 
trans guys and people who 
are gender-fluid or some- 
where on that spectrum 
[who] might be using some 
of our services, whether 
they’re behavioral health 
services or meeting with 


our primary care providers | 


for hormones. So we have a 
pretty broad definition of 
masculinity.” 


Although Chase Brex- | 
ton serves the entire Balti- | | 


more community, Malouf, 


a Hopkins alum, noted that | 


their resources are avail- 
able to Hopkins students. 


students from a lot of the 


said. “So anybody can use 
our services.” 

Assistant Chaplain 
Asher Kolieboi of the In- 
terfaith Center discussed 
the ways in which religion 
serves as a safe space and 
a means of empowerment. 

“Religion can. be a way 


for people to do good in | 
the world, so I think this | 


could be a wonderful vehi- 
cle for men and masculine 


people to think about how | 


they build religious com- 
munities,” Kolieboi said. 

He also emphasized 
the Center’s focus on ser- 
vice and the role of spiri- 
tuality. 

“Religion more and 
more is moving towards 
spirituality, so things 
like mindfulness,  self- 
care,” Kolieboi said. “If 
you think about spiritual 
health, that’s a big part of 
what we do — helping in 


this area where men and | 


masculine people on cam- 
pus can access this.” 

The student-run group 
Stressbusters also  pro- 
vided free five-to-seven 
minute back massages 
to relieve stress. Junior 
Stressbusters member Al- 
lie Zito said that it is im- 
portant for men to take 
part in self-care. 

“Even if you identify 
as male, you still need to 
love yourself and treat 


yourself and take care of 


yourself,” she said. 

She also talked about 
the group’s Color-Me- 
Calm event, which pro- 
motes adult coloring books 
as a form of relaxation. 

“(Color-Me-Calm] 
spires you to sit down 
and take a little time for 
yourself, color and re- 
lax and not be thinking 
about school and exams 
and all of the stresses 
that are there,” she said. 

Freshman - Anthony 
Boutros enjoyed learning 
about the many different 
organizations represent- 
ed at the fair. 

“T wanted to learn about 
all the opportunities that 
are available for getting a 
healthier, safer life on cam- 
pus,” Boutros said. “I met 
with people from LGBTQ 
life, gender equity... I think 
it helps. raise awareness 
about all the offices that are 
dedicated to helping peo- 
ple be comfortable in their 
own identity, especially 
minority students.” 
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For The News-Letter 


Ellen K. Silbergeld, 
a professor of environ- 
mental health studies, 
epidemiology and health 
policy and management 
the Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health, spoke about 
her critically acclaimed 
book, Chickenizing Farms 
and Food, at Barnes & No- 
ble on Nov. 20. 

Her book was pub- 
lished earlier in August, 
and gives insight into 
the harmful impacts of 
“chickenization,”. a term 
coined by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
to label the modern con- 


| tract-based factory farm- 


ing system: that pervades 
agricultural production. 
“This whole process, 
the whole transforma- 
tion of chicken produc- 


tion into an industrial 
activity, came first, and what  h 


we call that chickeniza- 
tion,” Silbergeld said. 
“When another industry 
is turned over, it’s called 
chickenization. Right 
now there is a lot of dis- 
cussion on the chickeni- 


zation of dairy, which is‘ 


succumbing to this mod- 
el as well.” 

‘She outlined how the 
chicken industry quickly 
evolved in the early 20th 
century into a contract- 
based factory system. 

“This was an amaz- 
ing, rapid change that 
has had ail kinds of so- 
cial and socioeconomic 
impacts on rural society 
as well as urban society,” 
she said. “By about 1937, 
almost all the chickens 
in the United States were 
produced through these 
contract systems, with 
fewer and fewer indus- 
tries.” 

The chickenization of 
the chicken industry was 
accomplished through 
vertical integration, a sys- 
tem in which one or few 
entities control all aspects 
of production. 

“Someone like Perdue 
sits at the top of this,” 
she said. “The chicks 
are bred by Perdue. The 
feeds are grown by Per- 
due. The feeds are sup- 
plied by Perdue. The 
trucks and the work- 
ers that go pick up the 
chickens from the farm 
are Perdue. All aspects 
of production are con- 
trolled by one entity.” 

‘ Silbergeld, who grew 
up in New Hampshire 
and describes herself as 
“the granddaughter of 
farmers,” opened with an 
explanation of how. her 
background _ influenced 
her writing. 

“We lived on the edge 
of the capital of New 
Hampshire, which at the 
time was a town of 18,000 
surrounded* by farms,” 
she said. “I began to re- 
think that whole experi- 
ence, and I came away 
with two thoughts, one 


ti 


Ma 


of which really informed 
this book, which is that 
farming is not a romantic 
pastoral activity.” 

According to  Sil- 
bergeld, people today, 
most of whom have not 
experienced farm work 
themselves, tend to criti- 
cize modern farming 
techniques on the basis 
that it is too “technologi- 
cal,’ compared to their 
romanticized vision of 
farming in the past. 

“The most of farming 
in human civilizations 
— it was done by slaves,” 
she said. “This was not 
a preferred activity. We 
are now at a time where 
we're looking back on 
the notion of farming 
and of rural life that 
never really existed. That 
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| Professor Silbergeld discussed the harmful effects of industrial farming and contracting in agriculture. 
“We work with college | 
| By SARAH Y. KIM 
universities around,” he | 


crops and the animals 
we eat? How did we end 
up with the particular 
and peculiar structure 
that goes on in these in- 
dustries which is known 
as vertical integration? 
How did we have a con- 
tract system? Why do we 
have a contract system? 
What has happened to 
the former notion of the 
farmer as a small-scale 
entrepreneur?” 

She also realized she 
had to form her own 
thoughts and opinions 
on food and agriculture. 
After some time, she 
decided that her funda- 
mental thought about 
food and agriculture is 
that every person de- 
serves access to safe and 
affordable food. 


vision of what farming is “Now that sounds 
interferes pretty apple 
with our pie,” ‘she 
ability to av bat has said. “But 


understand 


pathways 

ing over of the farmer that one 
the last 120 might go in 
years.” as asmall-scale — ordertofind 
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in farming 

communi- 

ties during the latter half 
of the 20th century helped 
her understand how agri- 
culture underwent such 
transformation. 

“We've had _ people 
leaving farms,” she said. 
“As soon as human set- 
tlements began to accu- 
mulate into towns and 
small cities, people have 
wanted to move to towns. 
And that’s a process that 
has only speeded up.” 

Another major reason 
why farming has trans- 
formed, she said, was the 
decrease in the number of 
laborers on farms. 

“IT remember many 
of my family in New 
Hampshire went to 
work in the textile mills 
of Manchester, New 
Hampshire,” 
“And they were ‘part of 
that group that experi- 
enced one of the great 
shocks of working class 
people when the mills 


in New England — liter-. 


ally overnight — locked 
the doors and moved to 
South Carolina.” 

When beginning her 
book, Silbergeld said she 
came to the conclusion 
that her primary motive 
for writing the book was 


to understand the source | 


of modern agriculture’s 


problems, rather than us- | 


ing her book as a means of 
advocacy. 

“The more I looked at 
agriculture the more I re- 
alized I didn’t know how 
we got to where we are,” 
she said. “How did we 


end up with these very | 


intensive industrial scale 
modes of production for 


he 


she said. 


in agricul- 

ture which 
certainly needs that. For 
instance, it really means 
that I pay a lot of atten- 
tion and I paid a lot of at- 
tention to solutions that 
result in higher Prices for 
food.” 

In response to argu- 
ments that food can be 
made more affordable 
and accessible through 
changes in food distri- 
bution, Silbergeld as- 
serted that the only way 
to lower food costs is 
through increased food 
production. A food sys- 
tem based on local pro- 
duction, she argues, is 
not practical. 

“IA food system based 
on local production] can 
never produce enough 
food to feed people at 
any cost,” she said. “This 
absolutely has to be rec- 


‘ognized. Farmers’ mar- 


kets, local networks of 
production cannot feed 
cities. More than half 
the global population 
currently lives in cit- 
ies. Most of the hungry 
people in the world live 
in cities.” 

Silbergeld further elab- 
orated that local markets, 
while a potential source 
of food for the wealthy 
top one percent, cannot 


sustain the average per-. 


son in the States due to its 


higher price levels, some-. 


thing that she did not 
grasp until after she had 
begun the book. 
Chickenizing Farms 
and Food focuses large- 
ly on the production 
of animals for human 
consumption, partly 
in response to the ris- 
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Author talks dark side of industrial farming 


ing popularity of meat- 
based protein across the 
globe. While acknowl- 
edging that this trend is 
a cause for concern, due 
in part to its negative 
environmental impacts, 
Silbergeld emphasized 
that attempting to alter 
people’s diets is not real- 
ly speaking to the prob- 
lem. 

“It’s kind of a given 
within public health that 
while we hope to be able 
to change behavior for 
the better, for individuals 
and populations’ health, 
we take people as we find 
them,” she said. 

To clarify this state- 
ment, she discussed the 
way in which the rise 
of HIV/AIDS was :ad- 
dressed. 

Many people said: 
‘Well, why don’t we tell 
people to just stop hay- 
ing this unprotected ho- 
mosexual sex? I mean 
this. is just a behavioral 
problem, isn’t it?’” she 
said. “And to his credit, 
[George W.] Bush was 
persuaded by public 
health officials and schol- 
ars who said, ‘No, that’s 
not-how we stop this epi- 
demic. We have to treat 
this epidemic because it 
is now spreading.” 

While she believes ef- 
forts to shape diets are 
important, she does not 
believe they are necessar- 
ily an effective means of 
addressing the problem, 
since generally the ma- 
jority of people continue 
to consume meat despite 
exposure to information 
on the harms of meat con- 
sumption. 

“To go around and tell 
ihe swords sporulation 


eating much lower on the 
food chain, if you will, 
when they don’t want 
to do that, is not really 
speaking to the problem,” 
she said. 

Silbergeld wrote her 
book with the intention of 
making it solution-orient- 
ed, a choice she initially 
struggled with. 

“This was not going 
to be Food, Inc.,” she said. 
“This was going to be a 
book that had solutions.” 

She eventually con- 
cluded that if we want 
to continue feeding the 
world’s population with- 
out forcing them to alter 
their diets, it is important 
to first and foremost rec- 
ognize that agriculture is 
an industry. 

“Agriculture is _ still 
trading throughout the 
world on this notion that 
it is not an industry,” she 
said. “It is the only enter- 
prise where children are 
employed, where there 
is very little control on 
pesticides, where they 
don't have to deal with 
their waste products, 
where they don’t have to 
guarantee a safe product. 
Occupational inspection 
cannot go inside those 
operations. That’s be- 
cause they’re all talking 
about: ‘But we're agricul- 
ture!” 

In regards to other 
forms of agriculture, Sil- 


bergeld continued to em- — 


phasize the importance 
of recognizing that food 


must go on being pro- 


duced in a factory sys- 
tem in order to feed the 
world’s population. 


“The first thing we > 
must agree on is that this | 
is an industry, because | 


that’s what it is, and we 
must therefore say, ‘You're 
subject to how we regu- 


late industries,” she said. 
“There is_ nothing that 
ed in the eg 
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USC prof. analyzes SGA forum addresses mental health, diversity 
(ranslation software. ; | 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


John May, a_profes- 
sor at the University of 
Southern California (USC) 
Information Sciences In- 
stitute, gave a talk on Nov. 
29 about Neuro-Linguis- 
tic Programming (NLP), 
a system that combines 
neurology, language and 
programming in software 
development and commu- 
nications. 

He also discussed his 
work developing automat- 
ic machine language trans- 
lation software. The lecture 
was a part of the Center 
for Language and Speech 
Processing’s Fall Seminar 


there’s people in a nation 


that speaks a language 
that we don’t have the 


capability for,” May said. | 
hap- | 
pens, and we need to pro- | 


“Then something 


” 


vide disaster relief. 


May’s lecture also en- | | 


couraged students to find 
and pursue the academic 
niche that interests them 
the most overall. 


and in your life in gen- | 


eral, you should have 


fun and you should do | 
good work... finding out | 
what works for you is re- | 
ally important, and that’s | 
what really motivates this | 


whole talk,” he said. 


For May, the most sat- | 


%. 


“In your research life, | By KAREN SHENG 


Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
hosted its first annual Fall 
Forum, a platform for stu- 
dents to openly ask ques- 


| tions, view presentations 


and provide feedback to 
the SGA for its work, on 
Tuesday in Mudd Hall. The 
main discussions items on 
the agenda were mental 
health and diversity and 
inclusion, which the SGA 
has outlined as two of its 
three key focus areas for 


| this academic year. 


Series. isfying } 

May has applica- | 
experience « r é tion of his | 
working at In eo eee! ch skills is | 
BBN Tech- life...vou should often what | 
nologies and he refers 
SDL Lan- have fun and you to as “hill- 
guage Weay- should do sood climbing,” 
er. By using 8 a process 
an praniple work.” that con- 
of how the Statutes 
translation ve JOHN May, editing 
of one sen- USC Proressor Pre-exist- 
tence by ing codes 
Language so that an 
Weaver has algorithm 
changed from 2002-2015, or program functions 
May demonstrated how _ better. 


computers’ ability to 
translate languages has 
improved over time. 

He emphasized the 
important role that com- 
petition between rival 
companies plays in lead- 
ing to innovations, us- 
ing data from the Global 
Autonomous Language 
Exploitation (GALE) Pro- 
gram, which he worked 
on, as an example. 


“I would argue that a 
large part of the reason that 


_ these programs are suc- 
cessful is competition,” he 
said. “We really wanted to 
beat the other guys [IBM] 
and they probably really 
wanted to beat us, and that 
drove us. Furthermore, we 
really wanted to improve. 
We wanted to make sure 
we were better than ‘our- 
selves a year ago.” 

One real-world applica- 
tion of the machine trans- 
lation software that May 
was describing that might 
be familiar to Hopkins stu- 
dents is TripAdvisor. The 
software that enables users 
from all over the world to 
write and read reviews. 

Another example of 
how these programs and 
the knowledge gained 
through developing them 
can be utilized is to make 
more systems like Apple’s 
Siri and Amazon's Alexa 
possible. These systems 
recognize and communi- 
cate in human voices. 

May also discussed the 
Low Resource Languages 
for Emergent Incidents 
Project (LORELAI). This 
initiative was inspired by 
the need for disaster relief 
organizations to have an 
effective means of com- 
municating with civilians 
on the ground in the wake 
of the Haitian earthquake. 

At the time, a text line 
opened for civilians to 
message what they most 
needed, yet these commu- 
nications had to be trans- 
lated from Haitian Cre- 
ole, the native language, 
which proved to be a 
challenge. The LORELAI 
project hoped to simulate 
similar conditions as a 
time constraint surprise 
language exercise. 

One of the goals in 
building these programs 
was to find language uni- 
versals or commonalities 
that help translators when 
they are working with a 
relatively uncommon lan- 

uage. — 
‘ The idea here is that 


The third key focus 
area of school spirit was 
initially planned to be 
discussed. However, the 
event organizer and mod- 
erator, sophomore senator 
AJ Tsang, decided that it 
would be more effective to 


| have an increased allotted 


“Tf I’m working on a | 


particular task and now 
I’m able to do it better 
than it has been done 
before, or maybe even 
better than I’ve done it 
before using this new 
approach, or a twiddle 
on an old approach, or 
even something that in 


retrospect is obvious, for | 


me, it’s a huge endorphin 
rush,” he said. 


amount of time to focus a 
fewer number of topics. 
The forum began with 
SGA members in each 
committee giving a brief 
presentation about the 
legislation they had been 
working on and their fu- 
ture plans to improve 
student life in those re- 
spective areas. The SGA 
then initiated discussion 
by answering questions 
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| The forum allowed students to get to know their SGA representatives. 
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posed by the audience 
and questions that were 
submitted anonymously 
through text message be- 
fore the start of the forum. 

Although a large audi- 
torium was reserved for 
the event in anticipation 
of a strong turn out, fewer 
than five students showed 
up and stayed for the en- 
tire event. 

Junior Emeline Armit- 
age, one of the students 
who participated in the 
forum, expressed frustra- 
tion with the low student 
turnout, but that she was 
also satisfied with the fo- 
rum’s efficiency. 

“The people who were 
there were able to speak 
more fully and to get every 
single question that was 
asked. answered, which is 
awesome, but unfortunate- 
ly that was because of poor 
attendance,” she said. 

As an open platform, 
students were able to voice 
their concerns directly 
to the SGA. Senior Gra- 
cie Hargrove spoke out 
against some of the SGA‘s 
initiatives for lacking in di- 
versity and inclusion. 

“T think [it’s important 
to] move towards more 
inclusive language, just 
with everything that’s go- 
ing on,” Hargrove said. “Tf 


SGA could make sure that 
diversity and inclusion are 
a part of everything [they] 
do so no one ever feels un- 
welcome or left out, wheth- 
er it’s in the dining hall or 
in the Rec Center.” 

Citing the “Women in 
the Weight Room” event 
and the Hygiene Neces- 
sity Act, Hargrove urged 
SGA to consider a way to 
be more aware of diverse 
representation for students 
in all of their initiatives. 

“T just want to say that 
it’s hygiene products, not 
feminine hygiene prod- 
ucts,” Hargrove said. “For 
‘Women in the Weight 
Room, how are queer and 
transgender students go- 
ing to be represented in 
that? For the most part, we 
don’t really think about 
non-binary people that 
don’t identify with women 
or with men, and are in that 
gray area. Is there going to 
be additional program- 
ming for them to make 
them feel comfortable?” 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Charlie Green noted 
Hargrove’s concerns. 

“T think that’s great 
feedback,” Green said. “I 
can definitely talk to the 
athletic director regard- 
ing [Women in the Weight 
Room] specifically. I think 
there definitely should be 
programming for [non- 
binary people].” 

Armitage noted that 
at certain points in the 
mental health discussion, 
SGA members seemed to 
be dodging questions or 
did not give straightfor- 
ward answers. 

“One of the SGA mem- 
bers was talking about 
how it takes one and a half 
weeks to schedule an ap- 
pointment [with the Coun- 
seling Center],” she said. 


“People from the audience 
were talking about how, in 
their personal experience, 
it either takes more time 
than that, or that it takes 
more time to get a certain 
counselor with a certain fo- 
cus issue, and that question 
was brushed aside.” 

This year’s Fall Forum: 
was the first of its kind. 
According to Junior Class 
President Sarah Zappone, 
in previous years, SGA fo- 
rums typically took place 
in response to student- 
body emergencies. 

Tsang agreed with this 
assessment, and said that 


he hopes this type of sus- ~ 


tained, intimate dialogue 
between the SGA and the 
student body will become 
typical for how SGA oper- 
ates in the future. 

“Ym really hoping that 
these kinds of forums and 


dialogue and conversation 


really become the norm, 
because they should be the 
norm,” he said. “Because 
this amazing kind of con- 
versation, where everyone 
can speak and everyone 
can put their opinion out 
there, no matter what it 
is, is really key to mak 
ing sure we mobilize our 
students towards making 
change in our school.” 

A freshman from the 
Peabody Conservatory 
Claire Iverson found the 
forum to be an effective 
way to get updated on 
SGA’s recent legislation 
efforts and meet the SGA 
representatives. 

“lm a student at Pea- 
body, so I’m not always 
up-to-date with what's 
happening here, and get- 
ting to attend this was 
very helpful — to be able 
to see what is going on 
and how SGA is moving 
forward,” Iverson said. 


From the humanities to STEM, what are students researching? 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


How does the research-_ 


oriented environment. at 
Hopkins affect students? 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the 
University’s first president, 
promoted a model that em- 
phasized teaching and re- 
search that revolutionized 
higher education across the 
country. Gilman’s model 
made Hopkins the first 
U.S-based research uni- 
versity. 

Annually the Univer- 
sity spends over $2 billion 
on research, according 


to the National Science, 


Foundation (NSF). This is 
more than any other uni- 
versity in the nation. With 
its leading medical center 
and the Advanced Physics 
Laboratory (APL), which 
accounts for over $1 billion 
in funding by itself, Hop- 
kins performs research in 
fields from astrobiology to 
zoology. Ours is one of the 
most highly cited universi- 
ties in the world. 

Jocelyne DiRuggiero, an 
associate research profes- 
sor in the biology depart- 
ment, thinks that students 
should not miss out on 
the research experiences 
at Hopkins. Some majors, 
like biophysics, sociology 
and neuroscience all have 
a mandatory research re- 
quirement. DiRuggiero 
thinks that all natural sci- 


ences degrees at Hopkins 


should require research. 

“1 think many scien- 
tists at JHU feel that re- 
search and teaching are 
inextricably linked and 
that it is our responsibil- 
ity to give to students an 
appreciation for the sci- 
entific approach, the ex- 
citement of discovery and 
the role that science plays 
in the advancement of 


society,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Many students either 
work on projects through- 
out the semester or have 
research experience. Some 
Majors require a semester 
or more of independent 
work, while others get paid 
for their research or earn 
research credits. Students 
find opportunities at a 
number of Hopkins-affili- 
ated or unaffiliated institu- 
tions, and they can receive 
help on applications from 
faculty advisors, professors 
and the Career Center. 

Students also said that 
professors are often happy 
to work with student re- 
searchers. When applying 
to colleges, sophomore 
Robert Barr decided he 
wanted a research-focused 
university. Since arriving 
at Hopkins, Barr has joined 
two research groups and 
goes to the Gritsan Lab to 
study astrophysics. 

“Tm trying to see the ac- 
curacy of one of the models 
of star formation using a 
specific dataset, but the ap- 
proach I take is entirely up 
to me,” he said. 

Although some stu- 
dents worry about how 
they can fit research hours 
into the rest of their lives, 
sophomore Zi-Yi Choo 
shared ‘that undergradu- 
ate research at Hopkins is 
fairly flexible. Choo works 
at the Inoue Lab in cell bi- 
ology. 

“You have to under- 
stand your own schedule 
and not overcommit your- 
self,” she said. “When you 
do that and you're proac- 
tive with your lab about 
when you're going to go, 
and when you're not go- 
ing to go, people are un- 
derstanding about your 
schedule. It’s about com- 
munication.” 


She has been practicing 
doing live cell imagery and 
adds that her lab members 
have been supportive of 
her, while she learns the 
scientific procedures. 

‘ “You should do re- 
search if you're interested 
in it,” she said. “If you're 
not interested in it, it makes 
it difficult to devote much 
time to it. I don't feel like 
it’s mandatory, but I feel 
like there is some senti- 
ment throughout the un- 
dergrad population that 
you have to do research if 
you're pre-med, but that’s 
not necessarily true.” 

History major William 
Krause performs  inde- 
pendent research on the 
influence of oil on devel- 
opmental theory in Middle 
Eastern countries depen- 
dent on the industry. He 
believes that his research 
has helped him better un- 
derstand the topic. 

Krause explained that 
compared to research in 
the hard sciences, histori- 
cal studies research focus- 
es more on interpretation 
and comparison between 
different times or places. 

“From my perspective, 
the subjects of hard scien- 
tific research — elements, 
biological systems, etc. — 
often behave predictably 
or uniformly,” he wrote in 


* anemail to The News-Letter. 


“Humans don’t, and it is 
the responsibility of the 


‘historian to situate her- 


self or himself in a given 
historical context in order 
to. provide readers with 
a close approximation to 
what a historical subject 
might have felt, thought or 
experienced.” 


Research can also lead 


to unexpected results, 
and Krause urges stu- 
dents to be creative. 


unique historical argu- 
ment that responds to an 
existing body of scholar- 
ship, researchers should 
be able to analyze primary 
documents in ways that 
others yet haven't,” he 
wrote. “Research also re- 
quires immense flexibility, 
given that archival work 
can often shoot out into un- 
expected directions.” 

Students often spend 
time at multiple labs dur- 
ing their time at Hopkins. 
Sophomore Lalit Varada 
is currently looking to 
switch labs, and he noted 
that most students have a 
positive attitude toward 
research. Since research 
opportunities are gener- 
ally accessible to students, 
many students switch labs 
if they feel like it does not 
suit them. 

However, DiRuggiero 
says that professors feel 
that they have succeeded 
in mentoring a student 
when the student takes 
on their own project after 
some time in their lab. 

“I feel that I have suc- 
ceeded when an under- 
graduate student takes on 
his/her own research proj- 
ect after being in the lab for 
a little while,” she wrote. 
“Students should find a re- 
search topic that get them 
excited and motivated. 
They should be ready to do 


hard work and dedicate a 
good numbers of hours to 
their research.” 

Sophomore Morgan 
Balster, who researches 
DNA lesions at the Green- 
burg lab, thinks that all 
students should seriously 
consider research during 
their academic career. 

“T started doing re- 
search because I was con- ' 
sidering grad school. It’s a 
good thing to have, and it’s 
kind of a waste of Hopkins 
resources if I wasn’t doing 
it. If you're paying this 
much to go to a research 
university, you might as 
well do it,” she said. 

Varada also recom- 
mends finding your in- 
terests before doing re- 


search. Sometimes labs ~ 


pay students for doing 
research, particularly if it 
is over the summer or ina 
field that receives govern- 
ment funding. 

“Kids at Hopkins re- 
ally like research because 
they explore fields, and it 
is something free to tack 


onto their resume,” he - 


said. “One of my friends~ 
didn’t have a good expe- 
rience with research. He 
wasn't really interested in 
it. | found out that experi- 
mental condensed mat- 
ter wasn’t the best choice 
for me, so I’m going into 
something new.” R 
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Bernie Sanders calls students to activism Nobel Laureate talks 
healthcare in Cuba 


BERNIE, From Al 
Sanders accused the Re- 
publican party of disen- 
franchising minorities. 

“The whole struggle 
for American democracy 
has been an expansion 
of voting rights. Right 
now, we are in a moment 
in history where Repub- 
lican governors all over 
this country are work- 
ing overtime trying to 
suppress the vote,” he 
said. “What they are do- 
ing is making it harder 
for poor people, people 
of color, old people and 
young people to register 
and participate.” 


Sanders criticized 
the media’s focus on the 
presidential candidates’ 


personal lives as opposed 
to the challenges he sees 
facing the nation. 

“What saddens me very 
much is that in this cam- 
paign, well over 90 percent 
of media coverage ignored 
the issues and was devoted 
to political gossip, to polls 
or to the personalities or 
the problems of the can- 
didates,” he said. “So you 
heard a thousand times 
more about Mr. Trump’s 
sexual life or Mrs. Clinton’s 
emails than you heard 
about climate change, than 
you heard about the econ- 


omy, than you heard about = “Trea vantec 
aera fe ‘his reaction to the election 


poverty, than you heard 
about racism.” 

Sanders made sure to 
distinguish himself, a 
progressive, from liberals 
like Hillary Clinton. 

“Tam not a liberal; Iam 
a progressive.” he said. 
“The difference is that a 


COURTESY OF DAVID SAVELIEV 
President Daniels questions Sanders about post-election politics. 


progressive also champi- 
ons and fights for women’s 
rights and gay rights but 
also understands that we 
need to take on the ruling 
class and the moneyed in- 
terest. Many liberals do not 
do that.” 

When asked about a po- 
tential run in the 2020 pres- 
idential election, Sanders 
directed his focus toward 
the country’s current po- 
litical state. 

“We have enormous is- 
sues facing us tomorrow 
and in the next coming 
years,” he said. “What we 
should be discussing is 
how we address the crises 
that we face today.” 

Students had mixed 
reactions to Sanders’ talk, 
with some feeling that 
he could have answered 
questions more directly. 

“He avoided the ques- 
tion about having no in- 
fluence on the [polariza- 
tion of the] election, when 
in fact he did have an im- 
pact on the election. It was 
huge,” freshman Samuel 
Olabanji said. 

Senior Johan Louw 
thought Sanders could 
have devoted less time to 
reading from his book and 
wished he focused more 
on his thoughts on the re- 
sult of the election. 


and barring a couple men- 
tions of president-elect 
Trump, he didn’t really talk 
about the election in much 
detail,” he said. 

Senior Theodore Kup- 
fer, MSE programming 
chair, responded to criti- 


cism that Sanders’ talk 
focused too much on his 
book. 

“We knew it was part of 
a book tour,” he said. “He 
read from his book, but 
ultimately he wrote those 
words, so it’s not much dif- 
ferent from him reading 
prepared remarks.” 

Many students, in- 
cluding sophomore Tina 
Ngtiyen, were grateful for 
Sanders’ appearance dur- 
ing a time of political un- 
certainty. 

“It’s something that I 
really needed, given the 
election and the political 
atmosphere lately,” she 
said. “These past few 
weeks have been filled 
with a lot of anger and 
disappointment for me, 
but now I feel a bit more 
hopeful about things.” 

Senior Corey Payne 
criticized the way Dan- 
iels presented himself 
throughout the event. He 
specifically pointed to a 
joke Daniels made about 
students protesting him 
and the University’s lack 
of aresponse to Refuel Our 
Future’s divestment rally 
earlier that day. He found 
these actions contrary to 
what Sanders stood for. 

“I thought it was inter- 
esting that Bernie brought 
up some of these issues 
that the administration 
has historically pushed 
back against,” Payne said. 
“Bernie said we needed to 
come together as young 
people and push back 
against these institutions 
of power, when right at 
the beginning of the event, 
[Daniels] made fun of peo- 
ple for protesting him.” 

In his introductory re- 
marks, Daniels had jok- 
ingly reminded students 
of the fact that 


Sanders to Hopkins. 
“Remember this the 
next time you're protest- 
ing me,” Daniels said. 
Students who had to 
resort to going to over- 
flow rooms, such as fresh- 
man Emily Luo, felt that 


played a role in bringing — 


even though they could 
not see Sanders in person, 
watching the talk live was 
still a moving experience. 

“There’s a sense of ca- 
maraderie when you're 
going to watch it with a 


bunch of people from your | 
school whom you don't | 


know, but you all applaud | 


together in support,” Luo 


said. “It’s encouraging be- | 


cause this many people 
want to see change.” 

Other students at the 
overflow rooms, 
sophomore Lorna Hen- 
son, disagreed. 

“I feel like this is the 
best they can do given 


like | 


| professor 


the number of people that | 


wanted to come,” Henson 
said. “However, I feel like 
an outside venue may 
have been better, only 
because there are a lot 
of people that wanted to 
see him in person. Now 
we have to settle for TV. 
Even though we know 
he’s on campus, it’s véry 
distanced. You see him 
on TV everyday.” 

Senior Mollie Cueva- 
Dabkoski, an Executive 
Director of FAS expressed 
how she hoped that stu- 
dents would leave the 
event with a new opinion. 


“One of the things that 


| By KAREN WANG 


For The News-Letter 


Chemistry Nobel Lau- 
reate Dr. Peter Agre spoke 
about his experiences 
meeting with the recently 
deceased Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro on Wednes- 
day at the Johns Hopkins 
Club. Agre also invited 
Luis Alber- 


pense of the Cuban peo- 
ple.” 

Agre then spoke about 
his meeting with Castro 
and his legacy specifically 
in the field of technology 
and innovation. 

“The spirit of [Fidel 
Castro] is really alive. Af- 
ter the revolution ended, 
Fidel Castro led a massive 
investment 


to Montero- 
Cabrera, a 


““T was teaching 


of resources 
into Cuban 
biotechnol- 


at the Uni: 1NaAcommunity oy” he 
versity of where no one said. “He 
Havana, to built a series 
speak about knew [how to] of institutes, 
| his . experi- “299 developin 
acs ag read and write. 1, ike 
teacher in — Luis MONTERO- ducing new 
Cuba. medications 
Agre CABRERA, {and also] 
ps University OF [4 the de- 
eeveeh tures velopment 
with an HAVANA of medical 
introduc- doctors.” 
tion of how Agre re- 
he became flected on 
involved in diplomacy the emphasis Castro put 
with Cuba. on developing science in 


both of our organizations | 
aim to do is bring speak- | 


ers who can diversify the 


dialogue on campus,” she | 


said. “Our aim is to con- 


stantly challenge the no- | 
tions that [you] hold when | 


you walk in through those 
doors in Shriver and have 


our guests leave with a | 


little shift in their perspec- 
tive.” 

Senior Anna Carter felt 
that there was a shift in 
perspective and the talk 
motivated students to en- 
age with political and so- 
“Everyone's not going to 
be ditching classes, but 
it’s going to be the kind 
of thing where students 
become more motivated, 
they get out and they 
actually do something,” 
she said. 


“T was elected president 
of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement 
of Science in 2009, and a 
new program in science 
diplomacy was started 
{in which] American sci- 
entists [visited] countries 
around the world where 
governments were not so 
friendly, but the scientists 
had much in common,” 
Agre said. “We made a 
series of trips to North Ko- 
rea, Iran and Cuba, Cuba 
most of all.” 

Agre also spoke about 
the way Havana was run 
at the time he visited. 

“Havana, before the 
revolution, 


by organized crime,” he 
said. “In addition, there 
were drugs and prosti- 
tution and all the evils. 
This was an enormously 
profitable business and 
basically bankrolled the 


| Batista regime at the ex- 


Latino panelists reflect on the impact of Irump’s victory 


FORUMS, From Al 
million people, I don't 


think anybody is think- 


ing how hard, how so- 
cially disruptive and 
just how ugly that would 
be,” Suarez said. “When 
you see people loaded 
into vans in the streets 
of your neighborhoods, 
that tends to focus the 
mind as well.” 
Additionally, he identi- 
fied the environment and 
global warming as im- 
portant political topics for 
Latinos and how Trump's 
political agenda fails to 
identify with Latino val- 
ues. 
“Unlike a lot of the 
people who voted for 
Trump, who. want to 
keep digging for coal 
and burning ‘coal to 
make electricity, Lati- 
nos, more than any other 
Americans, still tend to 
work outdoors and know 
what it means when it’s 
115 degrees in the middle 
of the day in Yuba City, 
Arizona or 108 in Fres- 
no, California and don’t 
know what it is like yet 
to live in a house where 
you can just close the 
doors and crank down 
the thermostat,” Suarez 


said. 
Suarez believes that 
these specific _ policies, 


along with others like 


‘healthcare and education, 


; political 


are the driving forces that 


will either unite or disman- 


tle the Latino community. _ 


“There will be direct 
consequenc- 


es of this election that 
will have high impact 
on Latino communities 
around the country, and 
that will do one of two 
things: galvanize politi- 
cal opposition or cause 
people to draw back, 
withdraw and say ‘I’m 
not a part of this and 
what I think, what I say 
doesn’t matter,” Suarez 
said. “It’s really up to po- 
litically active people to 
push for one of these two 
outcomes.” 

In response to a ques- 
tion about the impact of 
the Latino population on 
the economy and wheth- 
er or not it is important 
that business leaders ap- 
peal to this demograph- 
ic, von Westphalen, who 
has experience working 
as a bilingual and bicul- 
tural marketing, strate- 
gist, stated that Lati- 
nos fuel the economic 
growth of the United 
States. 

“As consumers, busi- 
fess owners and_ tax- 
payers we're helping 
the economy,” he said. 
“People need to look at 
our purchasing pow- 


er, which will become’ 


around $1.8 trillion in 
purchasing power by 
2050, and see that we are 
helping the growth of 
_GNP and that business 
leaders need to open 
their eyes and work with 
this population.” 

Suarez added to von 
Westphalen’s notion of 
the integral role of the La- 


tino population in Ameri- 
can society. 

“When Latinos were 
one out of 20 Ameri- 
cans in the population, 
it wasn’t as important 
how this population 
was doing,” Suarez said. 
“Once you're at about 30 
percent, as we are today, 
this cannot be a wealthy, 
powerful country with- 
out including this popu- 
lation who shares our 
future affluence, because 
the degree to which La- 
tinos are a part of our 
economy, our society, 
is the degree to which 
America is a powerful 
country.” 

As a staff member of 
the University, where La- 
tinos make up only two 
percent of all faculty and 
staff, Gonzales shared 
what she thinks as a Hop- 
kins employee. 

“I am the only Latino 
professor in the School 
of Education,” Gonzales 
said. “However, I. think 
that we need to work to 
really target underrep- 
resented, marginalized 


‘populations not only in: 


our students but also in 
our academia. 
“Particularly in educa- 
tion, when we think about 
who is educating our stu- 
dents, what they look like, 
where they’re from, what 
their demographics are, 


‘we need diversity to focus 


on the type of students 
who bring to the School 
of Education the reality of 
what America is.” 


Olmos also comment- 
ed on her position as a 
Latina staff member at the 


University. 
“Of being a Latina 
working at Johns Hopkins, 


I think of three words: 
pride, challenge and op- 
portunity,” ‘she said. “We 
are talking about diversity 
and inclusion, and that is 
something to me that we 
really need to work on.” 
She continued by pre- 
senting the idea that giv- 
en the number of Latinos 
in the country, it would 
be beneficial to the edu- 


cational growth of this. 


population to hire Latino 
teachers. 

“Many times we fall 
into the trap of hiring 
someone who — speaks 


Spanish,'but that’s pretty . 


much it,” she said. “But 
what about someone who 
can understand culturally 
that child? What about 
one in every five kinder- 
gartners in America being 
Latino? Think about that.” 

As a_self-identifying 
member of the Hispanic 


community, junior Anna 
Garcia found the panel 
discussion moving. 

' “Tt definitely gives me 
a more optimistic out- 
look on the events right 
now, because as [the pan- 
elists] said, it’s all about 
unity going forward,” 


- Garcia said. “There are 


many things to be scared 
of right now as a Latino 
or Hispanic, but more so 
there are aspects to be 
hopeful about.” 

Olmos left her con- 
cluding remarks on the 


_ States presidents, as well 
ash s pe “Ce 1 O } n the 


- er. 


discussion on a unifying 
note of action. 

“We do not have the 
luxury to not be united,” 
she said. “This is the best 
time to change it and 
make it an example for 
opportunity, an opportu- 
nity to work together and 
help each other and to be 
united more than ever. It 
doesn’t matter if I’m from 
Mexico, he’s from Puerto 
Rico, she’s from Cuba — 
we are here and we need - 
to stick together and 
work together.” 


| 
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Panelists discuss the election’s impact on Hispanic communities. 


Cuba. 

“Science brings people 
together from around the 
world. The Cuban Acad- 
emy of Science has been 
in existence for now about 
150 years. In one of his 
very first speeches after 
the revolution, Castro said, 
‘the future of Cuba is the 
people of science.’ Cuba 
was going to diverse itself 
from being an agricultural 
economy to a medical, 
technical economy.” 

During Agre’s meet- 
ing with Castro, Castro 
also touched on his gen- 
erally unfavorable im- 
pressions of the United 


the Cuban 

Castro believed that 
if John F. Kennedy had 
not won the 1960 presi- 
dential election, the Re- 
publican Party, which 
was stronger at the time, 
would have initiated an 
invasion on Cuba. 

“There was not any 
evidence of remorse or 
apology, I think he was 
pretty convinced _ that 
he did things the right 
way,” Agre said. “[Dur- 
ing the Cuban missile 
crisis], they did not want 
missiles in Cuba, but 
they were 100 percent 
dependent on aid from 
the Soviet Union. When 
[Castro] was told that 
missiles would be placed 
in Cuba, it was not some- 
thing the Cubans were 
advocating for, but they 
had no bargaining pow- 
Montero-Cabrera spoke 
about his personal teach- 
ing experiences in Cuba, 


_emphasizing the differ- 


ences between teaching 
there and teaching in the 
United States. 

“What is really differ- 
ent is the worth of the en- 
vironment,” Montero-Ca- 
brera said. “We must go 
with our teaching capaci- 
ties in conditions where 
our sources for teaching 
are limited. I was teach- 
ing in a community 
where no one knew [how 
to] read and write.” 

Montero-Cabrera, how- 
ever, credited Castro as a 
key figure in helping the 
economy and taking a 
more modern approach to- 
wards healthcare in Cuba. 

Cuba 
in figures to the United 


is now close — 


States in life expectancy x 


and mortality. 


“This means that the A 


number of lives ° pres- 


_ ent in my students in the 


university are there be- 


cause these public health — 


figures are magnificent,” 


Montero-Cabrera said. 
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Supporters of the Hu- 
manities Center (HC) 
marched on Thursday, 
Nov. 17, from Lever- 
ing Courtyard to the 
Wyman Park Building 
to confront Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences (KSAS) Bev- 
erly Wendland about the 
Center’s possible closure. 

Protesters held signs 
that read, “Cut Admin, 
Not Departments” and 
“Teach Deans how to 
read.” They also shouted 
chants like, “Beverly, 
Ronnie D., We will not go 
quietly,” “Cut back, Fight 
back” and “Don’t smoke 
Alexander’s Grass,” ref- 
erencing the recently 
created Alexander Grass 
Humanities Institute 
(AGHI). 

Once in the Wyman 
Park Building’s lobby, 
protesters discovered 
that Wendland was off 
campus. Instead, they 
met Vice Dean of Gradu- 
ate .Education Matthew 
Roller, Vice Dean for hu- 
manities and Social Sci- 
ences Betsy Bryan and 
Executive Director of 
Hopkins Security Lee 
James. 

Protesters insisted on 
delivering a collection of 
letters and petitions sup- 
porting the HC directly 
to Wendland. Given the 
Dean’s absence, the dem- 
onstrators held a sit-in 
where they read out their 
demands and continued 
to chant. After about 45 
minutes, the protesters 
disbanded, promising to 
return in two weeks. 

Demonstrators _ pre- 
sented arguments in fa- 
vour of the Center. HC 
graduate student Jacob 
Levi urged the admin- 
istration to recognize its 
importance. 

“The founding mo- 
ment [of the HC] said 
that intellectual activity 
was important in its own 
sake, for its own sake,” 
Levi said. “By looking 
back at our founding mo- 
ment we can see that not 
only was it important 
then, not only was it im- 
portant now, but never 
has it been more impor- 
tant for our future.” 

Rishi Awatramani, a 
sociology graduate stu- 
dent and a member of 
Teachers and Research- 
ers United (TRU), contex- 
tualized the fight for the 
‘HC as a fight for gradu- 
ate students workers’ 
rights. 

“Along with the Hu- 

manities Center being 
a place where first rate 
scholarship is produced, 
it’s also the place where 
faculty, students and ad- 
ministrative workers work 
and get their income to 
get their means to eat, 
,to pay rent and to cover 
healthcare,” Awatramani 
said. “My fellow graduate 
workers, we got to under- 
stand this is a question 
of our work, of our liveli- 
hood.” 


“ 


Cara Cummings, a 
philosophy graduate 
student, described the 
administration’s tone as 
condescending. 

“The most frustrating 
thing for me has been 
the rhetorical devices 
and the deflections that 
we've been met with 
when we try to discuss 
things with the admin- 
istration,” she said. “We 
sent letters of support 
to the provost and the 
president and the neu- 
tral committee and the 


deans... the response 
was, ‘I love the humani- 
ties, Alexander Grass 


Humanities Institute, in- 
crease in several years of 
20 faculty in the Krieger 
school.’ That’s not a re- 
sponse. That’s not meet- 
ing me as an intellectual 
peers 

Casey McNeill, a grad- 
uate student of the politi- 
cal science department, 
views the HC’s potential 
closure as an extension of 
the University’s Strategic 


Plan, released in 2013. 
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Protestors held signs and participated ina sit-in, demanding to speak with Dean Beverly Wendland. 


“Leaning Junior,” the 
hiring of junior faculty 
to replace retiring senior 
faculty was one part of 
that plan. She pointed out 
that this process raises 
revenue for the Univer- 
sity because hiring junior 
faculty is cheaper than 
senior faculty, and they 
teach more undergradu- 
ate courses. 

“Faculty and grad stu- 
dents said that in some 
of these smaller social 
sciences and humani- 
ties departments, that 
‘Leaning Junior’ is not 
feasible,” McNeill said. 
“Leaning Junior’ means 
that graduate educa- 
tion will change as we 
know it, and that is ex- 
actly what is happening 
now with the Humani- 
ties Center. They are not 
saying this is part of the 
Strategic Plan, but this is 
an acknowledgment that 
‘Leaning Junior’ for a 
department like the Hu- 
manities Center does not 
work. The department 
can’t stand like that.” 


Protesters marched 
around campus before the 
occupation, 

She explained how 
senior faculty in the po- 
litical science department 
have yet to be replaced 
and how they were hav- 
ing trouble recruiting 
graduate students. She 
warned how no depart- 


ment was safe from 
“Leaning Junior.” 

“They're assuming 
that the Humanities 


Center is small. It’s stu- 
dents and faculty will 
feel that it is their fight 
alone, and that this is 
an isolated incident. We 
have to recognize that 
this is something that 
all of us will be affected 
by,” McNeill said. “The 
stakes are for all of us, 
and we have to treat this 
issue of the closure of 
the Humanities Center 
as what it is, which is a 
must-win fight.” 

Levi and other dem- 
onstrators do not believe 
that the administration 
has a legitimate reason to 
close the HC. 

“We have been a fully 
function- 


absolutely no regard for 
what we actually do; 
They have shown no ac- 
countability for their de- 
cision, no transparency 
for the reasoning behind 
their decisions.” 

Matthew Roller, vice 
dean of graduate educa- 
tion, disagreed with the 
protestors’ accusations 
that the administration 
was too opaque. He sug- 
gested that there were 
internal miscommunica- 
tions within the HC. 

‘IThe process] 
been completely trans- 
parent. We have com- 
municated this with the 
faculty in June, which is 
when this issue came up, 
and they are the people 
we communicate with. 
I mean, it’s up to them 
to then decide how they 
want to communicate 
things to their students,” 
he said. “Maybe it’s new 
to the students, but it’s up 
to the department chair 
to inform the students.” 

Roller said that the 
demonstrators’ anger is 
based on a “misunder- 
standing.” 


has 


ing, ef- 
fective 
depart- 
ment for 
all of this 
time, and 
there’s no 
reason 
that we 
have seen 
to indi- 
cate the 
contrary,” 
Levi said. 
“The ad- 
ministra- 
tion, on 
the other 
hand, has 
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“I've heard a number 
of things here that are 
absolutely inaccurate, 
which frustrates me,” he 
said. “If what the pro- 
testers are saying is true, 
you can see why they 
are angry. But we have 
clarified what the issues 
are and what the facts 
are, again, since we can’t 
seem to get through to 
them. I can sympathize 
with the anger if the an- 
ger was justified.” 

Some undergraduates 
like freshman Alicia Badea 
participated in the protest 
to voice their concerns over 
what this may mean for 
other departments within 
the humanities. 

“I'm here to support 
[the protest] because I 
love the humanities and 
I love what the Humani- 
ties Center offers,” Badea 
said. “It sets a dangerous 
precedent if this depart- 
ment can just be closed 
down by one person. The 
other humanities may be 
on the same track.” 


Katherine Logan contrib- 
uted reporting. 
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INT'L STUDIES, From Al 
program.” 

Sophomore Constanza 
Mayz, who is member of 
the ISLC, explained some 
of the activities the group 
had organized in the 
past, such as anice cream 
social and held extended 
office hours for students 
to meet professors. She 
hopes that the group will 
host more events in the 
future. 

“We are still fairly new, 
though, so 1 think we 
have a lot of capacity to 
improve our events as the 
semesters progress,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

To provide academic 
advisors for its students, 
the IS program pulls fac- 
ulty members from other 
departments. 

“We have a system 
whereby we meet with 
students as sophomores 
and ask them about their 
interests in related aca- 
demic disciplines in oth- 
er departments, and we 
try to then assign faculty 
based on that informa- 
tion,” she said. “We try 
as best we can to pair 
students with faculty 
in the departments that 
they’re most interested 
ite 

Sophomore IS major 
Colleen Anderson feels 
that the assignment of aca- 
demic advisors begins too 
late in the school year. 

“This year, the only 
problem is the lack of indi- 
vidual academic advisors 
for each student, but once 
they assign us advisors I 
will feel more comfortable 
with the IS academic ad- 
vising system,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Park emphasized the 
importance of students 


\ 


having a connection to fac- 
ulty members within their 
department. 

“There are no dedicat- 
ed IS faculty so it’s hard to 
feel a connection with the 
department in a mean- 
ingful sense,” he wrote. 
“That's just inevitable due 
to the nature of the IS eh 
gram.” 

One of the unique 
features of IS is that it 
offers several double. ma- 
jor track programs with 
other departments like 
sociology and _ political 
science. Ac- 
cording to 


Junior Allie McManus, 
who is in the double major 
track for IS and sociology, 
found that she identified 
more with the sociology 
department. 

“My academic home is 
with the sociology depart- 
ment,” she wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“The relationships I’ve 
formed with — professors 
have been because of soci- 
ology.” 

In order for IS to have 
its own faculty and aca- 
demic advisors, it would 
have to 
become 


the __inter- 
nal review, 
these tracks 


“Tt’s hard to feel 


a depart- 
ment. Such 
a change 


are a way @ connection would de- 
for students with the pend on 
to achieve 3 the recom- 
a more department in menda- 
focused ; tion of the 
academic @ meaningful Committee 
study. Of cense.” for Centers 
the current and ~~ Pro- 
332 stu- — SUNG PARK, grams. Van 
dents in the Morgan 
IS program, SENIOR explained 
a little less that such 
than two a_ transfor- 


thirds have undertaken 
another major or minor. 

Van Morgan explained 
that the program is cur- 
rently attempting to in- 
crease the number of 
tracks available to stu- 
dents. 

“We have been talking 
to programs, for example 
we've been talking to the 
Italian department about 
a different track,” she 
said. “What I often say 
about the tracks is that 
they are special ways of 
combining double-degree 
programs. Any student 
who majors in Interna- 
tional Studies can double 
major or triple major. We 


highly encourage _ stu- 
dents to do that.” 
Ae 


mation has yet to be dis- 
cussed. 

“We have to wait for 
the review we receive 
from the review commit- 
tee,” she said. “In a couple 
months, they will release 
their recommendation 
for the program but right 
now, there are no plans to 
turn International Studies 
into a department.” 

Sophomore Emily Stea- 
rns supported the idea 
of IS becoming a depart- 
ment. 

“That would allow IS 
students to have access to 
classes that better match 
their skills and interests,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “For ex- 
ample, I think the history 


classes here are taught ina 
way that’s very much tai- 
lored to history majors and 
difficult for IS students to 
succeed in. It’d be great to 
see some history classes 
that are IS-specific.” 

Regarding student di- 
versity in the program, the 
Self-Study Report states 
that on average, 11 percent 
of the graduating body is 
made up of underrepre- 
sented minority students 
(URMs). In both the 2012-13 
and 2014-15 school years, 
only four students who 
identified as an URM grad- 
uated from the program. 

Van Morgan explained 
how such proportions re- 
flect the proportions of 
URMs at the University. 

“The 11 percent is con- 
sistent with the number 
of minority students at 
Hopkins in general. On 
average, we are on par 
with the representation 
of minority students 
across the school,” she 
said. “I'd love to do bet- 
ter than that. I’d love to 
encourage more under- 
represented minorities to 
join the major, and we've 
been thinking about and 
talking about ways to do 
that.” 

Van Morgan also point- 
ed out that while the IS 
program has worked to 
improve diversity, more 
could be done. 

“One of the things that 
we have done is we have 
added need as a criterion 
in several of our funding 
competitions, and we take 
that very seriously. It’s 
very often that need over- 
laps with minority status,” 
she said. “We're trying 
hard to ensure that those 
students who really need 
the funding are getting 
the funding in addition to 
having the academic req- 


\ ; 


uisites of that funding.” 

She also spoke about 
her efforts in reaching out ~ 
to other campus organiza- , 
tions for diversity. : 

“We are doing things 
like partnering with 
the Center for Africana 
Studies. We’ve ‘cospon- 
sored activities with the 
Office of Multicultural 
Affairs. There’s lots more | 
that we could do,” Van 
Morgan said. “I’m very 
interested ‘in looking at 
other universities, like 
George Washington and 
similar types of schools 
are doing a lot to reach 
out to URMs, because I 
think it’s very important 
that they get involved in 
IS and international edu- 
cation.” 

Of the students that 
entered the school in the 
2015-16 academic year, 15.5 
percent of students would 
be identified as URMs ac- 
cording to the Office of the 
Registrar. 

Anderson believes that 
the diversity in the IS pro- 
gram is proportional with 
the rest of the University 
but thinks that improve- 
ments could be made in 
the diversity of the courses 
taught. 

“I think the IS student 
body is about as diverse as 
the rest of the JHU popu- 
lation, but there definitely 
seems to be more of an- 
inclination towards Euro- 
pean focus areas... as op- 
posed to a more diverse 
selection of classes,” she 
wrote. at) 
Park still attested to the 
benefits of the IS program. 

“Despite whatever 
ees it may have, 

s still a great path for 
i to explore their 
interests and gain knowl- | 
edge in a lot of different 
fields,” he wrote. 
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fected by 
climate 
change, all 
Hopkins 
affiliates 
should 
support 
the move- 
ment. 

“Tt will 
be wom- 
en, it’ll be 
children, 
people 
living in 
the Global 
Sio wth? 
people liv- 
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Refuel Our Future, a 
student led fossil fuel di- 
vestment campaign at 
Hopkins, staged a peace- 
ful protest and sitin on 
Thursday, Nov. 17 outside 
Garland Hall. The group 
demanded that the Uni- 
versity respond to their di- 
vestment proposal, which 
demands that the part of 
its endowment that is in- 
vested in fossil fuel compa- 
nies be eliminated. 

Addressing the crowd of 
students gathered in front 
of Garland, the president of 
Refuel Our Future, senior 
Maggie Weese, described 
reliance on fossil fuels as 
an unequal distribution 
of power. She added that 
the fossil fuel companies’ 
strength extends beyond 
their influence over lobby- 
ists and paid researchers. 

“The real power of the. 
fossil fuel industry is that 

‘they've kept us compla- 
cent. They've kept the pub- 
lic complacent, and this is 
an issue that we cannot be 
complacent on,” she said. 

Citing the University’s 
reputation as a research 
institution, Weese views 
the University’s refusal to 
divest as irresponsible. 

“We are a leader in pub- 
lic health. We are a leader 
in medicine, in education, 
in international health. We 
are a leading research insti- 
tution, and we are the larg- 
est employer in Baltimore 
city,” she said. “Yet, we are 
investing in industries that 
are leading us toward cli- 
mate change. That is a mis- 
use of power.” 

Founded four years 
ago in the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
Refuel Our Future has 
since been working in col- 
laboration with Hopkins 
faculty members to divest 
the current endowment’s 
investments and publicly 
refuse to invest any more 
of its portfolio in fossil 
fuel companies. 

In the past, the Board of 
Trustees convened. in the 
1980s as a result of a suc- 
cessful campaign from the 
Johns Hopkins University 
Coalition for a Free South 
Africa, which pushed the 
University to divest from 
companies associated with 
apartheid in South Africa. 


The Board also convened 


in the 1990s when groups 
successfully urged the 
University to divest from 
tobacco. 

Currently, Hopkins has 
up to $35 million of the en- 
dowment directly invested 


in fossil fuels. In response 


to Refuel Our Future's 
work, the University has 
reconvened the Public In- 
terest Investment Advisory 
Committee (PIIAC), an ad- 
visory board created by the 
University’s Board of Trust- 
ees to assist them in imple- 
menting their Statement on 
Investment Responsibility 
arding Separately In- 
Meio Eiiecrent Funds. 
Ultimately, investment 
decisions still remain 


hal 


COURTESY OF CLARIS 
Supporters of fossil fuel divestment gathered outside Garland Hall before holding a sit-in. 


solely under the power of 
the Board of Trustees and 
its designees. 

According to senior 
Christian Cayon, a mem- 
ber of Refuel Our Future, 
the group submitted the 
proposal for fossil fuel 
divestment in December 
2015. Cayon said that 11 
months later, the group has 
yet to receive a final deci- 
sion on their proposal. 

“From what we un- 
derstand, they’ve been in 
talks for over a year, but 
they haven't kept minutes 
as they promised us they 
would,” he said. 

Another group mem- 
ber, sophomore Morgan 
Balster, elaborated on PI- 
IAC’s silence. 

“We're still waiting to 
hear back from PIIAC, but 
it’s been almost a year,” 
Balster said. “That’s why 
we felt the need to have 
this [sit-in] to show that 
we're not going away. We 
want an answer. We're not 


going to take no as an an- 


swer.” 
Refuel Our Future is de-. 


‘manding that PITAC make | 


a decision by Dec. 22. Ju- 
nior Nina Krauss, another 
member, said the Universi- 
ty has not been transparent 
during the process. 

“We have been noth- 
ing but a respectful cam- 
paign,” she said. “And 
we've had a lot of bu- 
reaucratic push back 


‘and we’ve been moved 


around.” 
Cayon argued that the 
University’s support of 


fossil fuel companies is 
hypocritical. He cited the 
school’s advertising of its 
sustainability 
like Center for a Livable 
Future and solar panels on 
campus and said that its 
continued investment in 
corporations like Exxon- 
Mobil and Chevron contra- 
dict that green image. 

“Tt makes no sense, 
making the campus green 
without also greening the 
portfolio,” he said. “We 
are demanding consis- 
tency from Johns Hopkins 
University.” 

Following the rally, 
where students chanted 
“Divest / The Nest / Fossil 
free is the way to be,” the 
group of over 60 students 
moved into Garland Hall 
where they held a sit-in. 
Organizers handed out 
orange felt pins, and many 
students wore orange 
clothes or arm bands. 

Krauss explained the 
significance behind the 
color orange for their 
movement, which origi- 
nated from a Canadian 
campaign. 

“Fossil fuel divestment 
liked the idea of the orange 
felt because it’s simple and 
people can have access to 
it,’ she said. “The color or- 
ange was chosen because 


_its more than just ‘green.’ 


Fossil fuel divestment is a 
social justice issue... It’s or- 
ange so we can show that 
we're all in solidarity with 
each other.” 

Weese explained that 
because a wide range of 
marginalized groups will 
be disproportionately af- 


% 


initiatives, © 


ing below 
the pov- 
erty line, 
people of 
color,” She said. “It’s re- 
ally not just the fossil fuel 
industry that’s misusing 
their power, it’s Johns 
Hopkins University.” 

After the sit-in, Refuel 
our Future members and 
allies set up a tent, sur- 
rounded by divestment 
signs, outside of Garland 
Hall. Refuel Our Future 
member junior Atlas Ela- 
wad said that it was a way 
for students to show their 
commitment to the cause. 

“It's a way for us to 
show them that we’re not 
going anywhere. Even 
when your workday is over 
and you leave, we will still 
be here,” Elawad said. 

The next morning, 
Weese and other members 
who camped outside Gar- 
land spoke with adminis- 
trators as they arrived to 
work. She said that people 
asked questions and one 
administrator asked for an 
electronic version of their 
demands to share with his 
fellow colleagues. 

Following Thursday’s 


SA CHEN 


demonstration, — Refuel _ 
Our Future followed up — 


with the PIIAC chair Jef- 
frey Kahn, who is the di- 
rector of the University’s 
bioethics institute. Asso- 
ciate General Counsel for 


_ also raised 


the University Sara Slaff, 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels, Senior Vice 
President for Finance and 
Administration Daniel 
Ennis, and Provost Sunil 
Kumar were all copied 
into the message. 

In response, Khan 
wrote that the committee 
has resumed its work this 
fall and is taking time for 
a thorough review of the 
issues related to fossil fuel 
divestment. Refuel Our 
Future and Khan have 
been in contact, and will 
be meeting on Monday. 

In‘ an interview with 
The News-Letter, Weese 
and senior Maddie King, 
treasurer of Refuel Our 
Future, accused PIIAC of 
not being honest or open 
about how the organiza- 
tion functions. 

“They told us in their 
email that they had met 
this fall, even though they 
clearly haven't replaced 
one of their members and 
we've heard from mem- 
bers of the committee that 
they haven't met and are 
only planning to meet for 
the first time in Decem- 
ber,” King said. 

Currently on PIIAC’s 
website, Jenny Park, who 
graduated last semester, is 
still listed as a member of 
the com- 
mittee. 
The most 
recently 
published 
Gace me= 
mittee 
minutes 
are from 
March 
2015. King 
and Weese 


no public 
timeline 
regard- 
ing the 


proposal. 

Weese described the 
group’s reaction to Khan’s 
initial response. 

“We felt like they were 
just saying ‘you need to sit 
and be patient’ but the real- 
ity is, we don’t have time to 
be patient,” she said. “We 
feel like they haven’t been 
working as quickly on this 
as they should be.” 

King stressed that Re- 
fuel Our Future does not 
want to antagonize the 
University. 

“We're taking this re- 
ally seriously, we’ve been 
very cooperative, we want 
to work with the Univer- 
sity because we think that 
divestment is something 
that'll be mutually benefi- 
cial,” she said. 

Depending on how 
the University responds, 
King addressed steps that 
the group may take going 
forward. Weese and King 
said that the group would 
consider targeting alumni 
donations, __ prospective 
students and ratcheting 
up pressure from current 
students and faculty. 

“{Responding to] these 
demands [would be] a 
demonstration of good- 
will from the University 
to show that they actually 
are paying attention to us, 
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all to demand fossil fuel divestment 


to show that they respect 
us, that they take us seri- 
ously and are willing to 
work with us,” King said. 
“If they ignore those de- 
mands, I would really 
take that as an insult from 
the University. We're pre- 
pared to worka little more 
aggressively.” 

They followed up by 
hoping there will be con- 
tinued cooperation be- 
tween Refuel Our Future 
and the University. 

“We really do want to 
work with the Univer- 
sity, and we really pride 
ourselves on the fact that 
we have in the past. We 
just don’t feel like they’ve 
been willing to work with 
us or be respectful of us,” 
Weese said. 

For Weese, the Univer- 
sity’s time to act is now. 

“We understand that 
this is a big decision and 
that it takes a lot of time 
to get a lot of important 
people in the same room, 
but we don't have time to 
wait any longer,” Weese 
said. “Climate refugees 
don’t have time to wait any 
longer. The Maldives don’t 
have time to wait any lon- 
ger. Baltimore City does 
not have time to wait any 
longer. We need an answer, 
and we need it now.” 


COURTESY OF CLARISSA CHEN 
group’s Members of Refuel Our Future camped outside Garland Hall after holding a sit-in. 


Trans health center to open at Hopkins Hospital 


HEALTH, From A1 
education on transgender 
health as a problem that 
limits the quality of care 
accessible to a transgen- 
der person. 

“There’s a low level 
of cultural confidence in 
providing transgender 
health care across the 


board in medicine be- 


cause it has never been 
anissué,” she said. “Hop- 
kins is no different than 
anywhere else. Most 
people have had limited 
exposure to transgender 


ing services for the trans- 
gender community. 

She said that in addi- 
tion to educating health 
care practitioners, it is 
important to address 
parts of health care that 
are not specifically about 
transitioning. This in- 
cludes connecting pa- 
tients with trans-affirm- 
ing counselors, giving 
patients access to their 
desired hormones or al- 
lowing them to alter 
their medical record to 
respect their name and 


patients, gender. 
and fewer She also 
people have “Tm very excited stressed 
had formal : how impor- 
training in that the hospital  tantit ia that 
the health is dedic ating Neira, who 
concerns of ; : identifies as 
the trans- resources and transgen- 
ender der, will be 
opula- support to trans running the 
tion.” folks.” Center. 
Demerese Heise ALY, 
Woolway, — DEMERE time you're 
the director doing any 
of the Office Woo way, kind of ser- 
of LGBTQ DIRECTOR OF Ue it’s 
Life at Hop- rea im- 
kins, took LGBTQ LIFE nonaee to 
forward to : make sure 
the Center's that it is not 
development. some group of people try- 
‘Im teally excited ing to pretend like they 


that the Hospital is dedi- 


cating resources and 
support to trans folks 
in terms of a variety of 
health care needs,” she 
said. “What I see in the 
trans health clinic is an 
effort to do what is con- 
sidered best practices 
in terms of transgender 
health.” 


Woolway further elab- 
orated on some of the 


concerns that need to be 
considered when provid- 


know what somebody 
needs,” she said. “Cre- 
ating 
dealing with a lot of dif- 
ferent facets, it is incred- 
ibly important to have a 
representative group of 
people.i3— 455 \ 

_ Despite Neira’s expe- 
rience with her gender 
identity, sophomore and 
treasurer of the Hopkins 
Diverse Sexuality And 


Gender Alliance (DSA- 


GA) JoJo Castellanos has 


oe 


something new, 


concerns about whether 
the clinic will be effec- 
tive when addressing the 
problems faced by minor- 
ities within the transgen- 
der community. 

“I'm very happy that 
a place like this is open- 
ing,” he said. “I'm just a 
little concerned on how 
effective it will be when 
you throw in trans people 
of color, especially black 
trans women, who I think 
are the most marginal- 
ized group.” 

Castellanos said that 
black trans women face 
many obstacles that 
might affect their ability 
to access health care, like 
homelessness, poverty, 
discrimination and police - 
brutality. He hopes that 
the workers can empa- 
thize with the black trans 
experience on an individ- 
ual basis. 

He. expressed doubt 
about the history of some 
medical research, both at 
Hopkins and worldwide. © 
Castellanos cited that 
some of the University’s 
affiliates have marginal- 
ized the transgender com- 
munity. 

Neira addressed this 
reputation that Hopkins 
has developed regarding 
transgender health care, 
saying that it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge the 
hospital's history. In 1979, 
former Hopkins Hospital 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief Paul 
Hugh shut down the pro- 
gram for sex change sur-- 
gery. : 3 

_ “There have been some 
individuals that have affili- | 
ation with Johns Hopkins 
that are anti-trans because 

_of their personal opinions,” 


ithe 


she said. “Yes, we have to 
acknowledge that our rep- 
utation in providing trans- 
gender care would lead to 
a lot of skepticism because 
of the history of the past 
couple of decades.” 

She emphasized that 
this Center will move 
away from the Universi- 
ty’s reputation by provid- 
ing the highest standard 
in transgender health care. 

“We do have a check- 
ered history, and going for- 
ward, that’s not going to be 
how we'’re interacting with 
this population,” she said. 

Castellanos said that. 
seeing Neira at the helm of 
the project was comforting. 

“Having a transgender 
woman as the director, I 
feel that they'll be better 
able to relate to the experi- 
ence of being a trans per- 
son — what identities and 
what intersections they 
may have to deal with,” 
he said. 

Woolway expressed 
confidence in Neira as the 
Center’s new director. 


“I’m thrilled to get to 
work with Paula,” she- 


said. “She’s just a stand- 
out in so many ways. You 
need to be able to talk to 
the people you are serv- 
ing and follow their lead, 
rather than thinki 


nking you” 


know better than the peo- 


ple you're serving.” 


Neira believes the new 
Center will be successful 


in meeting the needs of the 


transgender community. 
“We're going to do the 
right thing,” she said. 
“The proof is in the pud- 
ding. See what we do, and 


hold those of us that are 
-doing this work account- 


able for what we do.” 
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Individual Leases 
Private Bedrooms 
Fully Furnished 
In-Unit Laundry 
High Speed Internet 


Fitness Center 
Media Center 

Study Lounges 
Outdoor Green Roof 
Game Room 


Leasing Office 
Nine East 33rd 
9 E 33rd Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


» All Utilities Included NineEast33rd@cocm.com. 
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oT Book Collecting Contest: 
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00 


You could win up to $1,000 for your book collection! 


Deadline: February 17, 2017 
e $1,000 First Place e $500 Second Place 


e $250 Honorable Mention 


http://bit.ly/SBC2017 for guidelines and entry form 
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Meagan Peoples 
Ignorant in America 


ince the election, 

there has been 

a large increase 

in the number of 

women seeking 
birth control implants in 
fear that the current ac- 
cess to free birth control 
will be reduced. No mat- 
ter which team you were 
cheering for, birth control 
is important in modern 
society. Four out of every 
five sexually experienced 
women have used oral 
contraceptives (“the pill”) 
and 99 percent of women 
aged 15-44 who have had 
sex use at least one kind of 
contraceptive (this includes 
condoms). So as a Hopkins 
student, what are your op- 
tions? 


Condoms 

If you haven't seen one 
before, let me warn you, the 
bowls set out on the tables 
in The Student Health and 
Wellness Center (HelWell) 
are not full of candy. Con- 
doms essentially work as 
a physical barrier between 
the sperm and the vagina 
and are about 98 percent ef- 
fective if used perfectly. Be- 


yond their usefulness just 
asa contraceptive, they can 
also help prevent STDs. 
This means you should be 
using them when you're 
with a new partner, even 
if you're on other forms of 
birth control. Homosexual 
couples need to keep con- 
dom use in mind as well. 
As previously men- 
tioned, you can get con- 
doms in HelWell for free. 


The Pill 

There are two _ basic 
types of birth control pills: 
ones that include both es- 
trogen and progestin (com- 
bination pills) and ones 
that just contain progestin. 
The pill works by prevent- 
ing the egg from leaving 
the ovaries and thickening 
the cervical mucus to keep 
the sperm from reaching 
the egg. They are highly ef- 
fective. 

Less than one percent of 
women who take the pill 
get pregnant. They also 
have other benefits, includ- 
ing making periods light- 
er, reducing menstrual 
cramps and reducing acne. 
Some women do experi- 
ence side effects from the 
pill including headaches, 
nausea, breast tenderness 
and vomiting. 

HelWell offers _ five 
different types of com- 
bination pills of varying 
hormone levels. You can 
receive up to 13 packs 
(which each last: one 


month) per health insur- 
ance year on the Hopkins 


ou 
LOOK CATALOGUE/ CC BY 2.0 
It’s important to know what your options are when choosing which contraceptive is best. 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


The birth control options available at Hopkins Eclectic artists form 
Ocean Park Standoff 


insurance plan. If you're 
not on school insurance, 
then the packs cost either 
$11 (Aubra, Chateal, Tari- 
na Fe), $14 (TriNessa) or 
$16 (TriNessa Lo). 

To receive any type 
of birth control from 
HelWell, you must agree 
to receive your gyneco- 
logical care from them. 
This means getting annu- 
al exams, including breast 
exams and pap smears, 
from the a practitioner at 
HelWell. 


The Patch 

The patch is similar to 
the pill in that it releases 
hormones into your body, 
though this is done topi- 
cally with the patch. You 
change the patch every 
week for three weeks, and 
then you don’t put a patch 
on for the fourth week. 
The risks and effective- 
ness are similar to the pill. 


The Implant 

This is also a hormone- 
based contraceptive. It is 
a small, matchstick-sized 
rod that is inserted into 
the arm. It lasts up to four 
years and only releases 
progestin. It is also 99 
percent effective. Most 
women will have irregu- 
lar bleeding during the 
first six to 12 months of 
use. 

HelWell offers the im- 
plant (brand name NEX- 
PLANON) but only for 
students under Universi- 
ty-sponsored insurance. 


IUDs 
Intra- 
uterine 


small, T- 
shaped, 
pieces of 
plastic or 
copper 
that are in- 
serted into 
the uterus. 
There are 
two types: 
hormon- 
al IUDs 
(which 
work in the 
same way 


that the 


other hormonal contracep- 
tives do) and copper IUDs. 
Copper IUDs are non-hor- 
monal contraceptives. The 
copper acts as a spermi- 
cide, preventing the sperm 
from reaching the egg. 
They last for up to 12 years 
and are over 99 percent ef- 
fective. While the insertion 
is an outpatient procedure, 
some women experience 
cramping or mild to mod- 
erate pain where the device 
is inserted. These should 
go away after three to six 
months. 

HelWell offers both 
hormonal and _ copper 
IUDs but only to stu- 
dents under University- 
sponsored insurance. 


The brand they offer for | 


hormonal IUDs is called 


Mirena and should be re- | 


placed after six years. For 
copper IUDs, they offer 
Paragard, which should 
be replaced after 12 years. 


The Shot 


is an injection of proges- 
tin into the arm or but- 
tocks that can prevent 
pregnancy for up to three 
months. While it is 99 
percent effective when 
used as directed, you 
need to get the shot every 


Hayley Bronner 
Rising Ambitions 


eed some 
g ood 
news? 
Well the 
new band 
Ocean Park Standoff is 
here to save the day! The 
band, which includes 
Pete Nappi, Saman- 
tha Ronson- and Ethan 
Thompson, recently 
released two _ singles 
“Good News” and “Pho- 
tos & Liquor,” which are 


| sure to bring good vibes 
The birth control shot 


to the last few stressful 
days of classes before fi- 
nals start. 

Each artist in the 


| band started with a very 


12 weeks. The injection | 


has to be performed by a 
healthcare provider. 


HelWell offers an injec- | 


tion called a Depo shot 
(Medroxyprogesterone, 
IM). This is free for stu- 
dents on University insur- 
ance and $93 otherwise. 


The Ring 

This is a form of hor- 
mnal.contracep 
placed in t 
once a month for three 
weeks at a time. It re- 
leases both estrogen and 
progestin and is 99 per- 


cent effective when used 


tne 


benefits to the pill, though 


some -women prefer this | 


as you do not have to wor- 
ry about remembering to 
take something everyday. 

HelWell offers a NuvaR- 
ing for $137 for students 
without Hopkins insur- 
ance and for free for those 
who have it. 


tion and — 


different background. 
Nappi ‘is a self-taught 
producer who started his 
own studio when he was 
just a kid. 

Ronson is a high-pro- 


| file DJ who does high- 


profile events around the 
world and just so hap- 
pens to also be a talented 
songwriter and multi- 
instrumentalist. 
Thompson is a sing- 
er/songwriter who has 
penned songs for major 
artists. This mishmash of 
alents from Sar : 


perfectly fo create, as 


Ronson calls 
magic. The 
interviewed 


it, pure 
News-Letter 
Samantha 


| Ronson, who cannot wait 
as directed. It has similar | 


for everybody to listen to 
the band’s new music. 


News-Letter: You 
very recently formed this 
band and started making 
music together, How did 
the three of you in Ocean 
Park Standoff meet for the 
first time? 


Samantha Ronson: 


One girl's tale of searching for an empty desk on b-level 


Anja Shahu 
Overseen at Hopkins 


ocation: MSE 
Library, B-level 
Time: Tues- 

day evening 
Scenario: A 
girl gets out of her seat, 
leaving all her belong- 
ings behind scattered 
across the desk. A couple 
of hours pass, and she 
doesn’t return. Another 
girl spots the seat from 


afar. Thinking the seat: 


is free, she walks over, 
but once she gets close 
enough, she realizes it 
isn’t. She promptly lets 
out a long sigh. 
Imagined Backstory: 
Martha is livid. She didn’t 
trek from her apartment 
to the library and down 
two flights of stairs only 
to find zero empty seats 


in her favorite studying ~ 


spot: B-level. She doesn’t 


deserve this, she tells her- . 


self. She’s a good, hard- 
working person who 
needs to do well_on her 
physicsexam. 


In fact, this is Martha’s 
third failed attempt in 
two hours to find an open 
seat in this part of B-level. 
A handful of people have 
temporarily deserted 
their desks, leaving their 
personal belongings be- 
hind, and at this point, 
Martha feels as if they are 
mocking her. She knows 
that most of these people 
aren't in the bathroom. 
No, most of them aren’t 
even in the library, but 
they've left their belong- 
ings behind just to save 
their seat. She knows the 


_trick well and she despis- 


es it. 

She’s been paying es- 
pecially close attention 
to one particular seat, the 
third one ina line of desks 
facing the stairwell. In 
two hours, no item on the 
discolored wooden desk 
has moved, not even by 
an inch. A notebook still 
remains, placed partially 
on top of an iPad, while 
the black backpack leans 
against the right leg of the 
table. 

She imagines reaching 
for the iPad and shoving 
it into her own backpack. 
She imagines throwing the 
notebook into the owner's 
backpack and hiding that 
backpack between random 
stacks of books. It would 
teach them a lesson, but 


Martha had long ended her 
days in that business. 

Once seen as the Rob- 
in Hood of the library, 
she had stolen from the 
thoughtless and given 
to the deserving rule 
followers on campus. 
However, the hobby had 
quickly turned into an 
addiction that consumed 
her life. ' 

She began by skip- 
ping a couple of meals 
and classes before she 
ended up missing them 
altogether. After a close 
run-in with security 
from which she narrow- 
ly escaped unscathed, 
she had decided to re- 
tire from the business. 
She promised herself she 
would never steal again. 

Her fingers twitch, 
moving unconsciously 
towards the iPad, sd she 
curls her hand into a fist 
and draws it back into 
her body. She knows that 
she shouldn't even think 
about it, but she can’t help 
it. After all, people who 
leave’ their belongings 
carelessly in public places 


are just asking for them to 


get stolen. 

She tells herself she 
would be doing the school 
and her fellow classmates 
a service, only taking 
steps to preserve justice. 
Before she knows it, she’s 


unfurling her fingers 
and reaching out again, 
her eyes locked onto the 
desk in front of her. Then 
she’s taking, ‘one, two, 
three steps forward. Her 
heart picks up, thudding 
against her chest. 

The zipping sound of a 
jacket claws through the 
air. Martha halts inches 
away from the desk. She 
clamps her arm to her 
side and twists her head 
towards the source of the 
noise only to find nar- 
rowed brown eyes look- 
ing at her. The owner 
of the eyes is a short, 


_ brown-haired girl. The 


girl swings her backpack 


eae PH 
Occuring on B-Level, this story depicts a student searching for a desk. 


across her shoulders, eyes 
finally breaking away 
from Martha’s, but Mar- 
tha still watches her close- 
ly. Martha watches the 
girl push her seat into the 
desk, stride down the row 
and open the door, disap- 
pearing into the stairwell. 

When Martha looks 
down again, the view 
of the girl’s seat, now 
completely free for the 
taking, greets her. It’s 
completely and_ utterly 


. gorgeous, she thinks to 


herself. She lowers her- 
self into the chair, gently 
resting her back against 
the worn out cushions 
she has come to love. 


FILE PHOTO 
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Pete and I met through 
our manager, and then 
we started vibing out 
together... He brought 
Ethan over one day, and 
it was magic. 

N-L: The band’s name 
is pretty cool and differ- 
ent. How did you come 
up with it? 

SR: It actually came 
from a standoff on Ocean 
Park and Kent Street. The 
boys’ were driving, and 
all of the streets were 
blocked off. We were try- 
ing to find out what was 
going on, but then at the 
end of the day we found 
out that there was a stand- 
off with SWAT and some 
guy with a shotgun, so we 
decided that it would be 
our name. 

* N-L: At what moment, 
whether it was just two at 
first or all three [of you] 
together, did you guys 
decide to form this band 
and start making music 
together. 

SR: Basically, after 
we had a couple of days 
together making music, 
we just wanted to keep 
going. We liked the stuff 
that we were doing, so 
we wanted to just keep 
playing. Itjust happened. 

N-L: The first few sin- 
gles were just recently re- 
leased. How do you feel 
about releasing them and 
having the public listen to 
them? 

SR: It’s just nice to 
have them out in the 
for people to get 
Tm — - 


been working 
on, so it’s fun to get to 
share it. Im happy to 
put something out there 
in the world that people 
can enjoy. 

N-L: Have you been 
able. to hear any of the 
singles on the radio or 
while you were in a cof- 
fee shop? 

SR: Pete’s brother re- 
corded it on his phone 
when our song was on 
XM_ radio, which was 
pretty cool. 

N-L: Have you had 
any really great reactions 
from your friends and 
family about the band 
and your new music? 

SR: Yeah! ‘ Usually 
within 10 seconds there is 
a big smile on my friends’ 
faces and they’re like “oh, 


_this is good.” That’s the 


best thing — when it isn’t 


words but a physical.re- - 


action, because 
fake it. 
N-L: Your new EP is 


you can’t 


coming out in January, 
but do you have anything | 


else coming up? 

SR: We're just playing 
shows, and it is really fun 
to get to play and see the 
way that people are react-. 
ing. Playing shows is our 
main focus right now so 
we can get people to hear 
our stuff. 


If you're looking for 
cool new music to end 
the year with, then Ocean 
Park Standoff is the band 
for you. You can follow 
them on_ socialmedia: 


Facebook, Instagram (@ © 


Oceanparkstandoff), or 
on Twitter (@OPStandoff) 
for the latest updates on 
the band’s projects and 
whereabouts. 
They will be perform- 
ing in New York on Tues- 
day, Dec. 6 at 7 p.m. at 


the Rockwood Music _ 
| Hall. Be sure to down- 

load “Good News” and _ 
“Photos & Liquor,” catch 
their concert if you can _ 
and mark your calendars _ 


for their EP coming next 
year. ers 
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The chaotic process of News-Letter production 


Diva Parekh 
Copy Queen 


very  Thurs- 
day after- 
noon, the old 


newspapers 

in their stacks 
all around campus van- 
ish and new ones appear 
like magic. What you 
don’t know is what hap- 
pens the night before. 
For the Chiefs, Manag- 
ing Editors, News & Fea- 
tures Editors and the all- 
important Copy Editors 
(disclaimer: one of them 
is me), Wednesday nights 
are a different world. 

On Tuesday nights, I 
don't just say “goodnight” 
to my roommates. I say, 
“see you on Thursday!” be- 
cause I know that I won't 
see them for at least anoth- 
er 36 hours. So, where do I 
go on Wednesday? 

Wednesdays are pro- 
duction nights at The 
News-Letter. It’s one of the 
few days of the week that 
the little building on the 
edge of campus, the Gate- 
house, has its lights on. 

Here’s a little glimpse 
into our Wednesdays. 


It begins: 
Production works in 


a weird sort of assembly — 


line. Section editors finish 
their pages, after which 
Copy Editors go through 
them and read or edit all 


the articles. Managing 
Editors then deal with 
literally everything else 
on the page, after which 
the Chiefs edit again, ap- 
prove the page and turn 
it into a PDF. Seems easy 
enough, right? 

Except while trying to 
keep track of who's on what 
page via our totally simple 
and not at all complicated 
series of symbols written 
on a whiteboard, we lose 
markers. I don’t exaggerate 
when I say the Gatehouse 
is the void where all white- 
board markers come to die, 
because once lost, a marker 
will never be found again. 

How often do we lose a 
marker? Every 27 minutes, 
according to my most re- 
cent estimate. 


Chief Will Anderson: 

The Chiefs’ room is 
in a littler corner of our 
little building, and ev- 
ery so often, we hear the 
word “CAPITALISM!!!” 
screamed _ hysterically 
from it. This is Will An- 
derson backwards 
baseball cap, dad clothes, 
crazed glint in the eye 
and the reason markers 
go missing. 

As frequently as ev- 
ery 15 minutes, this hu- 
man will exit his tiny 
alcove, enter the living 
room-like area, screech 
“REEEEEAA” like a 
guinea pig and then re- 
treat back to the Chiefs’ 
room, his crazy eyes still 
flashing. 


Tripping: 

No, we're not doing 
drugs, as much as it may 
seem like we are. Our 
power outlets just happen 


to be in one corner of the 
room, so extension cords 
stretch across the entire 
floor. If people still have 
enough energy to be run- 
ning around, disaster of- 
ten follows. Laptops fall. 
People fall. I laugh (except 


when it’s me, which it 
very often is). 
The revenge of Copy: 
The Copy couch is 


where (surprise, surprise) 
the Copy Editors sit. The 
hour before dinner is eat- 
en, you'll hear, “You know 
who we should murder 
next?” wafting from our 
dilapidated but glorious 
couch. You see, we hate 
everybody. We’re the cyn- 
ics of The News-Letter. 

We will threaten to 
kill for grammar. Should 
you forget a comma or 
misuse a semicolon, our 
mascot, the Copy Frog, 
will find you... and prob- 
ably ribbit menacingly 
for a minute before hop- 
ping back onto the com- 
fort of the couch. 

After a series of frus- 
trated screams heard from 
our couch, someone will 
suggest going to get din- 
ner. We hear angels sing. 
Dinner. Yes. Food > People. 


The good things in 
life — coffee and middle- 
school music: 

When The News-Letter 
gets caffeinated, we do 
it right. We go out to the 
7/11 in large packs and 
stock up on various col- 
orful forms of sugar (I 
mean candy, the terrible 
7/11 candy) and large cof- 
fees to carry us through 
the next few hours. Back 
in the Gatehouse, you 


Tough choices: the ethics of crisis medicine 


Emma Lee 
Guest Columnist 


Last spring semester, I 
took a philosophy course 
on morality. The class was 
often presented with moral 
dilemmas. These dilem- 
mas placed us in hypo- 
thetical positions where we 
had to decide on a morally 
superior course of action 
when all options seemed 
dubious. 

When we examined 
these scenarios in a com- 
pletely theoretical sense, 
drawing from philoso- 
phers like Aristotle and 
Kant, we often came to 
a consensus about the 
“right” course of action. 
However, our conclusions 
were apt to change when 
the scenario was examined 
through a practical lens. 

‘Interestingly, the morally 


“right” decision often felt 


strangely wrong or un- 

- comfortable. 

The classic trolley prob- 
lem presents a scenario 
where a trolley in a train 
station goes rogue and 
travels at an uncontrollable 
speed down a track where 

several railroad workers: 

are oblivious to their immi- 

nent deaths. You, the read- 

er, are in the position to flip 

a switch that reroutes the 

runaway trolley onto a dif- 

ferent track where only one 

~ worker is killed. Do you 
flip the switch? 

When presented with, 
this problem, many share 
the same initial intuition 
that one life lost is prefer- 

_ able to many lives lost. On 

second thought, many also 
plod! i 0k the Foe 8 Ah 
arbitrary person to “play 
eed: with other people’s 
lives and would prefer not 

_ toget involved in the sities, 


sonal conclusion to the trol- 
ley dilemma, does your de- 
cision change if one of the 
railroad workers is some- 
one you know? What if, 
instead of saving hundreds 
of people by sacrificing 
one, the decision was be- 
tween saving 11 individu- 
als and killing another 10? 

What happens if one 
of the individuals on the 
track with fewer people 
is an eminent political 
figure on the brink of bro- 


_ kering peace for the dev- 


astating war in Syria or an 
important scientist about 
to cure cancer? 

The overarching ques- 
tion is a tricky one: What 
kinds of people do you 
deem to be more worthy 
of the right to live? 

It’s easy to forget that 
moral dilemmas are not at 
all restricted to hypotheti- 
cal and highly unlikely 
scenarios specifically in- 
tended to force a thinkers 
into the gray area between 
right and wrong. 

As a student with a fair- 
ly set routine that mostly 
involves eating and pre- 
tending to study, it’s not 
often that I am presented 
with complicated moral 
questions that require 
much thought. As some- 
one with the far-off dream 
of working for Doctors 
without Borders, real-life 
moral decisions pertaining 
to medical practice in crisis 
zones are relevant. 

‘Emergency medical pro- 
fessionals in North Amer- 
ica are trained to treat the 
most serious cases first and 
to provide full treatment as 


befits the severity of the pa- 


tient’s condition. This way, 


there is minimal likelihood _ 
of someone dying because - 
they had to wait too long. 


However, doctors re- 
_ sponding to disasters and 
war zones face massive 


ieee in Fyne eee 


medical supplies and ad- 
equately trained staff. As 
such, the approach to train- 
ing patients is completely 
flipped by necessity. 
Patients are assessed 
not only for their condi- 
tion, but also for the re- 


source demand of their 


treatment. If properly 
treating a patient in need 
of intensive care costs 
too much in terms of re- 
sources and labor, the 
patient must be turned 
away with the high like- 
lihood (if not certainty) 
that they will die. 

Surely one should ex- 
pect big changes in how 
the system operates in a 
new environment. But this 
upending of fundamental 
medical ethics is the source 
of a lot of tension for prac- 


titioners who make the ~ 


transition to aid work. Just 
imagine being the one to 
tell a patient and their fam- 
ily that despite having the 
resources, the hospital staff 
made the decision not to 
provide the treatment. 

Now, imagine having 
to do that five, 10, 20 times 
or more every single day. 
Such a challenge can take 
an overwhelming emo- 
tional toll on anyone. 

The ethics of crisis med- 
icine are further muddled 


Bs working in ei ze fave ver difficult moral i 


can find DJ KitKatPalm 
(aka Cat Palmer, manag- 
ing editor and Gilmore 
Girls enthusiast) play- 
ing music that can only 
be described as eighth 
grader-worthy. 


The wall: 

The wall is a special 
place, reserved only for 
those who say the most 
outrageous, inappropri- 
ate things. Such things 
are usually said after 
midnight. Some examples 
include “I will flay your 
sperm” or “the ball squirt- 
ed into the endzone.” 

‘Nuff said. 


Humans 
from things: 

When the going gets 
tough... Dangle from the 
ladder leading up to the at- 
tic? As much sense as this 
doesn’t make, this is what 
News & Features Editor 
and author of our beloved 
Irrelevant History column 
Rollin Hu does. Mean- 
while you might hear bad 
“Rollin’ in the Deep” puns 
(usually from me). 


dangling 


The loss of names: 

At some point during 
the night, you stop hear- 
ing names being calling 
out. People are simply 
referred to by their title. 
Cries of “MANAGING!,” 
“CHIEFS!,” “NEWS!” and 
“COPY!” ring through the 
Gatehouse. Of course, no- 
body listens the first time 
they’re called on. 


Ultimately, the delirious 
craze that is Wednesday 
night is all worth it when 
we see the finished copies 
on Thursday afternoon. 


when one considers the 
treatment of medical pro- 
fessionals. Local doctors, 
nurses and anyone with 
medical training can usu- 
ally count on getting ex- 


~ pedited and higher quality 
treatment. 


When -foreign doctors 
from developed nations 
become ill, badly injured 
or otherwise in need of 
medical attention in the 
field, they are nearly al- 
ways extracted from their 
disaster setting and flown 
back home for treatment. 
The extraction process is 
often resource-intensive, 
a logistical quagmire and ° 
extremely expensive. Lo- 
cal doctors don’t usually 
receive the same special 
care, even if their services 
are more effective. 

Yes, crisis-zone hospi- 
tals desperately need to 
maximize their trained 
local staff. True, the as- 
surance that their home 
country will go to extreme 
lengths in order to ensure 
the health and safety of 
their doctors encourages 
doctors to volunteer their 
skills in risky regions. 

All the same, it is im- 
perative that we acknowl- 
edge and appreciate the 
moral weight involved in 
these decisions. 


CDG GLOBAL 
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Presidential - 
Quotes 


By Rollin Hu 


“I only know two tunes. One 
is Yankee Doodle, and the 
other one isn't.” f 
— Ulysses S. Grant, quoted by 
Robert C. Winthrop, undated — 


“The bank, Mr. Van Buren, 
is trying to kill ag but I will 
caked ites: > 
— President Andrew Jackson | 
to his vice president, 1832 


“F*ck your parliament and. 
your constitution. America Is _ 
an elephant. Cyprus 1 isa flea, e 
: Greece is a flea.” __ 

— President Lyndon B. 
J ohnson to the Greek — 
Ambassador, 1964 


ok ee the Amoncae people 
want a solemn ass as a : 
president, and J think A will 
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Editorials 


International Studies must 
better support its students 


Though International 
Studies (IS) is one of the 
most popular majors at 
Hopkins with 332 en- 
rolled students, it has fre- 
quently come under scru- 
tiny. In response, the IS 
program released an in- 
ternal review this month 
in which both faculty and 
select students assessed 
the current state of af- 
fairs and outlined ways 
in which the program can 
improve. The internal re- 
view was held just before 
the Homewood Academ- 
ic Council, composed of 
non-IS Hopkins faculty 
and faculty from other 
universities, conducted 
an external review. 

IS is the third most 
popular major at Hop- 
kins, and for several 
good reasons. It provides 
a broad interdisciplinary 
education encompassing 
several different fields, 
including political _ sci- 
ence, economics, history 
and foreign language. 
Yet, due to its interdis- 
ciplinary nature, IS is 
not a department, and 
thus lacks its own fac- 
ulty. The Editorial Board 
understands why IS not 
a department, but also 
sees serious problems 
that must be addressed 
in order to ensure the 
program’s continued suc- 
cess. / 

The internal review 
lists several of these 
weaknesses, including 
the lack of an intellectual 
core, lack of research 
method skills and scar- 
city of students writing 
honors theses. The Edi- 
torial Board commends 
the program for recog- 
nizing such issues and 


highlighting areas in 
which the program can 
improve and move for- 
ward. 

Some problems stem 
from the curriculum. The 
Editorial Board appreci- 
ates that IS students are 
required to pursue a for- 
eign language through 
the advanced level to 
acquire near fluent com- 
prehension. However, 
such in-depth study is not 
universal across the major 
largely due to the sheer 
number of fields it encom- 
Passes. 

Since 57 percent of IS 
majors concurrently pur- 
sue an additional major 
or minor, the program 
has created several de- 
gree combination tracks. 
These include tracks 
with sociology, German 
and political science. The 
Editorial Board appre- 
ciates that these tracks 
enable students to con- 
centrate their interests 
and offer the benefits of 
having a department to 
call home. 

However, we suggest 
creating additional tracks 
for other double majors 
such as IS and econom- 
ics, which is the most 
common combination. 
We question why the pro- 
gram has discontinued 
their major and minor 
tracks with the history 
department since there 
is still significant student 
interest. 

Due to the lack of de- 
partmental structure, 
some students feel that 
the IS program does not 
provide them witha sense 
of community. While it 
has created the student- 
run International Stud- 


ies Leadership Commit- 
tee (ISLC) and facilitated 
some social events, these 
steps alone cannot foster 
a supportive, cohesive en- 
vironment. The Editorial 
Board urges the program 
to gather feedback from 
all IS students, not just 
those selected to be part 
of the ISLC. 

The Editorial Board 
also finds it puzzling and 
problematic that only two 
administrators manage 
the program. Program 
Director Sydney Van Mor- 
gan advises 142 students 
and academic adviser 
Kate Bruffett is charged 
with 85, all of whom are 
sophomores. Due to the 
sheer volume of students 
Van Morgan and Bruf- 
fett are assigned, it seems 
impossible for them to ac- 
commodate the needs of 
all their advisees. 

Furthermore, given 
the fact that so many stu- 
dents are interested in IS, 
improving the program 
should be a top prior- 
ity for the University. 
It seems unreasonable 
for there to be so few re- 
sources and such little 
infrastructure, especially 
when Hopkins has the 
Paul H. Nitze School of 
Advanced International 
Studies (SAIS), one of the 
most prestigious interna- 
tional relations. graduate 
schools in the world. 

The Editorial Board 
recognizes the prestige 
and popularity of the IS 
program and hopes that 
faculty, | administrators 
and students can work 
together to address the 
internal problems so as to 
cultivate a better quality 
educational experience. 


Transgender health center affirms 
Hopkins as a public health leader. 


The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital will open the 
Center for Transgender 
Health next year under 
the direction of Paula Nei- 
ra, a former naval officer 
and transgender woman. 
The Center hopes to pro- 
vide transgender patients 
with specialized health- 
care over the course of 
their lives. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the Univer- 
sity for instituting this 
trans-specific health pro- 
gram. This decision dem- 


onstrates that Hopkins » 


recognizes transgender 
patients have a differ- 
ent set of health care 
needs than cis people 
and therefore need spe- 
cialized care. As a global 
leader in medicine, Hop- 
kins has a responsibility 
to establish progressive 
centers like these that 
have the potential to 
fight social stigmas sur- 
rounding transgender 


people and their health- 
care needs. 

The fact that the Cen- 
ter itself will be run by 
a transgender woman 
shows that Hopkins is 
dedicated to providing 
trans people with a cham- 
pion at the University. 

In Baltimore especial- 
ly, we need to recognize 
that transgender people 
of color experience vio- 
lence more acutely. In 
September, a black trans 
woman named Crystal 
Edmonds was fatally 
shot in Baltimore. The 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment is still investigat- 


ing the shooting, but: 


black trans women are 
murdered at a higher 
rate than both cis and 
trans white people. 

It is increasingly im- 
portant that this trans- 
gender health 
succeed at Hopkins. The 
Editorial Board hopes it 
will lead to an increase in 


center. 


the establishment-of sim- 
ilar clinics nationwide 
and a decrease in vio- 
lence against transgender 
people and transphobic 
aggression. 

According to Trans 
Health, a website that 
provides resources and 
information to trans in- 
dividuals, there are only 
a few centers around the 
country that are focused 
on providing healthcare 
to transgender people. 
In adding this center, the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
sets a new standard for 
trans healthcare nation- 
wide. ue 

The Editorial Board 
looks forward to the open- 
ing of the center in 2017 
and to learning more about 
what specific services it 
will provide. We hope 
there will be opportunities 
for students to get involved 
and learn more about 
transgender care through 
the lens of public health. 
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Students should explore Baltimore more Liberals’ response to the 
election is problematic 


SHOPPING 


By TOMMY KOH 


f you are a frequent com- 

muter on the JHMI shuttle 

between Homewood and 

the Medical Campus, you 

may have noticed in re- 
cent weeks that several of the 
buses running the route have a 
rather unique livery. 

Unlike the typical white bus- 
es with the words “Johns Hop- 
kins University” in the Arnhem 
Pro font or the navy blue buses 
featuring different Hopkins ini- 
tiatives such as the Baltimore 
Scholars Program or Hopkin- 
sLocal, these colorful buses 
have little, if any, reference to 
Hopkins. 

Instead, the emphasis of the 
advertisement is on Central Bal- 
timore and the opportunities 
that it offers as a destination. 
Without additional information, 
it may seem that an external or- 
ganization has decided to adver- 
tise ona Hopkins bus. 


tal Baltimore campaign. 
Central Baltimore is the site of 
the Homewood Community 
Partners Initiative, an invest- 


»eement in 10 neighborhoods and 


one commercial district sur- 
rounding the Homewood cam- 
pus. Many students remain un- 
aware of such efforts. 

It is likely that only a small 
minority of students even 
knows that there are 10 neigh- 
borhoods around campus. Most 
will be familiar with Charles 
Village. Some will have heard 
about Remington and Station 
North. Few, if any, know of 


, COURTESY OF EXPLORE THE CORE! CENTRAL BALTIMORE 
The new stickers on the JHMI buses advertise the Homewood Community Partners Initiative’s campaign to invest in Baltimore. 


the existence of Barclay, Old 
Goucher and Abell. Most have 
never heard of them. 

The University’s efforts at 
community engagement dem- 
onstrate its continued commit- 
ment to the local community. 
A recent Economist article (“Ap- 
plied research,” Sept. 3 2016) 
featured several ways that the 
relationship between the Uni- 
versity and the City of Baltimore 
is changing. The article suggests 
that Hopkins is assuming a kind 
of responsibility more often as- 
sociated with government than 
with a private institution, reflec- 
tive of the anchor institution re- 
lationship that educational and 
medical institutions have with 
their communities. 

For students, there is much 
to be done in the Central Balti- 
more area. The upcoming open- 
ing of R. House in Remington 
will provide an additional excit- 
ing culinary option nearby. 

Station North is home to a vi- 
brant arts scene. Alloverstreet, a 
monthly night of simultaneous 
art openings and events span- 
ning the art spaces of E. Oliver 
Street is celebrating its third an- 
niversary this Friday. If the Pa- 
permoon Diner is slightly over- 
whelming for you, BAMF café 
is worth.a visit not just for their 
outstanding Madeline Pryor 
(an Earl Grey latte with honey 
and vanilla) but also their comic 
book store-like décor. A visit to 
the Explore the Core Facebook 
page provides an instant list 
of the diverse activities taking 
place in close vicinity to campus. 

Students at Hopkins are of- 
ten at the forefront of explora- 


tion and discovery. Yet, the fre- 
quent reference to the “Hopkins 
Bubble” suggests that while we 
excel in exploring and discover- 
ing within intellectual academ- 
ic spaces, we fall short of doing 


nity spaces. This is a huge pity. 

The incorrect impression that 
anything worth doing in Balti- 
more is distant and inaccessible 
prevents students from exploring 
nearby areas, an endeavor that 
may require less time and effort 
than expected. It is entirely pos- 
sible to do a Waverly Farmer's 
Market trip in an hour on Sat- 
urday morning. Zeke’s Coffee, 
Atwater’s (the cheese scones are 
a favorite) and Dangerously Deli- 
cious Pies are but a few options 
that make the trip worth it. 

The coming weeks heading 
into reading period and finals are 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


n March, I wrote an article 
about how I was disap- 
pointed in how liberals 
were treating Trump as 
a joke rather than a seri- 
ous threat. And yet, up until the 
night of the election, I also did 
not believe that Trump would 
win. I had ideas in my head 
of what a Clinton presidency 
would look like, how to protest 


| her various hawkish policies, 


ready to get angry at people 


| lauding her as a feminist idol. 


And yet, here we are, egg drip- 
ping down my face. 

But although I was wrong 
about many things in this elec- 
tion, I think I was right about 


| one thing: In March, I wrote that 
the same in our urban commu- | 


liberals have a hard time taking 


| Trump seriously because he is 
} the logical extension of American 
| white supremacy and capitalism, 


and thus confronting Trump 


| means confronting those sys- 


t 
t 


tems. Trump is not an anomaly 
but is wholly American: racist, 


ee sae 
| misogynistic, greedy, unrepen- 


likely to be academically intense. | 
In moments like this, a reminder | 


of how our own University is 
engaging with the surrounding 
community might be helpful. 

Not only does it provide op- 
portunities to be involved, it also 
provides new insight into the re- 
lationship we have with our city 
and ultimately a greater sense of 
belonging and home. Give Cen- 
tral Baltimore a chance and ex- 
plore the core. Honeygrow is not 
the only new thing on the block, 
there is so much more. 


‘ 

Tommy Koh is a junior in the 
departments of political science, 
psychology, with a minor in so- 
cial policy. This piece is part of 
a biweekly feature titled “Change 
and Continuity: Insights into our 
Hopkins Community.” 


tant — the physical manifesta- 
tion of white America’s id. 

I have seen liberals on Twit- 
ter and Facebook and in edi- 
torials call for people to resist 
the “normalization” of Trump 
and his policies. Yet I must 
ask: What isn’t normal about a 
Trump presidency? 

Trump was recently criticized 
for calling for people who burn 
the American flag to be crimi- 
nalized, but beloved liberal Hill- 


| ary Clinton also wanted to jail 


er 


flag-burners in 2005. Calling for 
people to be registered on the 
basis of religion and ethnicity: 
completely normal in American 
history. Sexual predators in the 
White House: completely normal 
in American history (Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Bill Clinton come to 
mind). Installing white suprema- 
cists (Steve Bannon) in govern- 
ment positions: America’s norm. 
The “normalization” that lib- 
erals are noticing isn’t the intro- 
duction of racism and misogyny 
but rather Trump’s blatancy. The 
dog whistle has been thrown out. 
Of course, fears ‘about 
Trump’s presidency are com- 


Facebook comments exemplify and perpetuate rape culture 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


fter the election, 

a lot of us were 

rattled. My echo 

chamber of a Face- 

book feed reflect- 
ed my feelings of hopelessness, 
fear and anger. Growing up in 
California and attending a so- 
called “liberal” university, most 
of my friends align themselves 
on the left side of the aisle, but 
there are a few who don’t share 
the same feelings as me about 
our new President-elect. 

I refrained from engaging in 
most of the Facebook comment 
wars because I know how un- 
likely it is to change someone's 
‘mind through social media. I ac- 
cidentally started a huge argu- 
ment over the Electoral College, 
but I bowed out before seven 
people and 56 comments em- 
bedded themselves on my post. 

' But the one place where I 


couldn't hold my tongue, the one 


time I had to speak, was on a pic- 
ture of a tweet shared by a friend. 


The tweet was originally made 


by user @Paxmee on Nov. 9 and 
reads, “Tell me again how rape 
and sexual assault allegations 


will ruin a man’s career” in ref- 


erence to the various allegations 
levied against Trump. 

Before I came along, a com- 
menter had shared a link to the 


assault allegations at Duke Uni-- 


versity that were proven to be 
false. He had also argued that 


there are no negative conse-— 


~ quences for the women who ac= 


cuse men, but men face massive { 


repercussions for crimes they 


didn’t even commit. 

I put him in his place, or so I 
thought, but he replied to me, re- 
vealing that I was right all along. 
You can’t change someone's 
mind with a Facebook comment. 
So here’s a newspaper article in- 
tended to give myself more cred- 
ibility as I share all of the reasons 
why that commenter was wrong. 

False accusations of sexual 
assault are rare. A study pub- 
lished in the Sage Journals report- 
ed that only about five percent of 
rape allegations are proven false. 
Fewer than half of all reported 


cases actually proceed, because 


in most cases, the accuser is not 
cooperative or an investigation 
is not made. The problem with 


-sexual assault allegations is not 


that women are lying, it’s that 
people aren't listening. 

Women aren't children try- 
ing to get their classmates in 
trouble. Women don’t cry rape 
to get attention. 
Okay, Facebook commenter, 
let’s talk about how there are 
no negative consequences for 
women who make sexual as- 
sault accusations. Let’s pre- 
tend, for the sake of argument, 
that these women are lying, 
that they haven’t experienced 
the terrifying, traumatic, life- 
altering assaults they say they 


have. Let’s pretend they've just © 


accused men for the hell of it. 
For the attention. To get the men 


jailed, Because they can. _ 


Those women are goi 


be isolated. wteyte gone Be 


ignored, because rape culture 


permeates society, because peo- 
a een ta ce 


ual 
you're part of 


‘When you ar- 
gue that you 


are liars. They'll be told it was 
their fault because they were too 
drunk or too scantily clad or too 
alone or too pretty. They‘ll be 
ousted by society, because sexual 
assault is something “othering.” 
And you know what else? 
Those men they accused? They’Il 
very likely never go to trial. 
They'll never be punished, be- 
cause there’s no evidence. There 
isn’t enough evidence in almost 
half of all legitimate sexual as- 
sault accusations, so why would 
there be enough in the case of a 
false accusation? Your example, 
the Duke accusations? Congrat- 
ulations, you found one exam- 
ple, from 2006, 10 years ago. 
Find me more recent false rape 


_allegations, and we'll compare 


them side by side with the allega- 
tions that went to trial, and the 
allegations that were left alone. 
When your list is longer than my 


list, we can talk about how the © 


criminal justice system benefits 
victimized women to such an ex- 
tent that they choose to play the 
victim to reap the rewards. 

Rape culture is, unfortunate- 
ly, real and 
alive, and be- 
lieve it or not, 
you're _ part 
of it. When 
you argue 
that women 
lie about sex- 
assault, 


rape culture. 


t believe 
a woman who © 


4 


RICHARD 
It is important to change ie way sag Kh ieee cise 


claims to have been assaulted, 
you're part of rape culture. 

Rape is not a joke. I don’t care 
how many times you say “that 
test raped me.” Rape is not a joke. 

I’m not saying that we should 
ignore the mantra of “innocent 
until proven guilty.” I’m not 
saying we should imprison the 
accused right after women have 
released their statements. I’m 
not even saying that women 
never lie about sexual assault. 

I’m saying that we, as young 
people, as Americans, need to 
stand up for and with victims of 
sexual assault. We need to listen 
to the voices that our pervasive: 
rape culture silences. We need 
to support, we need to believe 
and we need to pursue proper 
investigations. We should pay 
as much attention to rape ac- 
cusations as TSA agents do to 
bomb threats at the airport. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a junior Writ- 
ing Seminars and Mathematics’ 
double major from Los Alamitos, 
Calif. She is the Opinions Editor. 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily. those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


pletely valid. His rise has al- 
ready pushed the more ex- 
treme fringes of the American 
right into the mainstream and 
has emboldened neo-Nazi and 
white nationalist groups. 

Just last week, The News- 
Letter published an op/ed by 
sophomore Shelby Sprigg that 
stated Detroit’s majority black 
population “will not try to edu- 
cate themselves or find work, 
because the government pays 
them to do absolutely nothing.” 
The fact that people are comfort- 
able enough to publish this rac- 
ist garbage on our “liberal” cam- 
pus is deeply disturbing. 

I do not mean to diminish 
people’s fears. But the strategies 
liberals are employing to resist 
Trump are, to be frank, useless. 
And_ their uselessness stems 
from the inability — or unwill- 
ingness — to view Trump’s pol- 
icies as normal in the context of 
American history. 

Wearing a safety pin, as some 
have been doing as a sign of sup- 
port for marginalized groups, 
will not help a Muslim woman 
under attack for wearing a hi- 
jab (I ask where these. safety-pin 
wearers have been for the last 
15 years of anti-Muslim hate 
crimes). Some liberals have stated 
that in the event of a Muslim reg- 
istry, they would register. Yet no 
liberal has made any such move 
for the current controversial No- 
Fly List and Terrorist Watch List. 

In June, the Democrats in Sen- 
ate staged a sit-in for gun control 
that included support for the 
No-Fly List that disproportion- 
ately affects Arab-Americans. 
On campus, liberals painted 
over anti-Irump slogans (thank 
you, whoever did those — It was 
wonderful...to..see.. post-election 
night) on the mural boards with 
meaningless phrases like “Blue 
Jay Pride” and “Do Something 
Nice.” 

I do implicate myself in these 
moral failures: I signed and 
supported the petition to make 
Hopkins a sanctuary campus, 
yet Iam ashamed it took Trump 
for me to support and push for 
that even though Obama has 
deported more people than any 
other U.S. president. One not 
need look further than Obama 
to see liberal hypocrisy. 

Liberals are taken aback at 
Trump’s promise to deport 3 
million people, yet Obama has 
deported 2.5 million with hardly 
a peep from liberals. Liberals are - 
scared of what Trump will do 
to civil liberties, but the Obama 
administration is allowing the 
police at Standing Rock to bru- 


tally spray cold water in freezing 


temperatures at peaceful water 
protectors. What we are fearful 
of happening under Trump is al- 
ready happening under Obama 
and the Democrats. 

Therefore, the way to resist 
Trump is not to create new, use- 
less measures of protest but rath- 
er to look and learn from people 
already resisting white suprema- 
cy, patriarchy, settler colonialism 
and capitalism. Donate directly 
to marginalized people (such as 
the #NoDAPL camp), support an- 
ti-deportation organizations like 
United We Dream, support lo-- 
cal organizations like Baltimore 
BLOC and anti-fascist groups 
and educate yourself. There is a 
resistance infrastructure 
in place, but liberals fail to tap 
into that infrastructure because 


_ doing so would implicate them 


in current systems of oppression. 
Acknowledging that the evil 


of Donald Trump already exists 
in the United States implicates all 
of us who benefit from the Amer- 


_ ican empire. It’s tough to do and 


means accepting your moral fail- 
ures. And yet, the only way to re- 
sist Donald Trump is to resist the 
United States and what it cise 
sents: white su 
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Events in Baltimore The Charles offers unique cinematic escape 


this weekend 
[hursday 


Monument Lighting Par ty, Hotel Indigo 
Baltimore Downtown, 4 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
It’s time for the annual lighting of the Washing- 
ton Monument! Come to Hotel Indigo for drink 
and food specials accompanied by live music by 
Peabody’s Michael Sheppard. No cover. 


Friday 


21 Myths About Native Americans, 
Red Emma’s Bookstore Cofieehouse, 
7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 

Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz and Dina Gilio-Whitaker 
speak on their new book “All the Real Indians 
Died Off”: And 20 Other Myths About Native 
Americans at Red Emma’s. Free. 


Alloverstreet Turns 3!, Station North, 
© p.m. - 10 p.m. 

Come enjoy a night of simultaneous art open- 
ings and events on and around E. Oliver Street 
in Station North! It starts with a happy hour 
al the Tool Library which will feature birthday 
cake and an arts talk. Free. 


Saturday 


Dollar or Less Days, various locations, 
10 a.m. 

Brought to you by the Downtown Partnership of 

Baltimore, Baltimore area attractions will once 

again open their doors for a dollar or less this 
weekend on Saturday and Sunday. Visit the Face- 
book page for a comprehensive list of participat- 
ing locations, which includes the Aquarium and 

many museums. $1 or free. 


29th Annual Baltimore Parade of Lighted 
Boats, Polish Home Club, 6 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Enjoy a parade of lighted boats at the end of the 
Broadway Pier and an after party at the Pol- 

_ ish Home Club. It will be very festive! The U.S. 
Marines will be present and will be accepting 
“donations of toys or money for 
Toys for Tots. No cover. 


Sunday 
_ Professor Trash Wheel Unveiling, 
2515 Boston Street, 2:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
Join Mayor-Elect Catherine Pugh, Waterfront Part- 
nership, and Healthy Harbor for an unveiling of 
our newest harbor friend, Professor Trash Wheel. 


Trash wheel cookies and hot chocolate will be 
offered as supplies last, Free. 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
For The Vews-Letter 


As the weather cools 
off and the sun sets ear- 
lier, it can be hard to fight 
feelings of winter gloom. 
But hop on the south- 
bound JHMI and in 10 
minutes you can escape 
to a completely different 
world, beyond freezing 
wind and looming ex- 
ams. 

The Charles Theatre 
sits on North Charles 
Street, located between 
Lafayette Avenue and 
Lanvale Street A short 
walk from Penn Station, 
it lies in the heart of Bal- 
timore’s arts district, Sta- 


| tion North. 


The building itself is 
historic; It started out as 
a cable car facility at the 
end of the 19th century. 

And it doesn’t look 
like your typical movie 
theatre. This alternative 
presentation is fitting, 


| however, as The Charles 


| even host 


does not show typical 
movies. The theatre is a 
hotspot for independent 
works, foreign films and 
classic pictures. They 
an Anime 
Night, when they screen 
titles like Spirited Away 
and Akira. 

Five films are cur- 
rently being screened: A 
Man Called Ove,.a Swed- 
ish drama nominated 
for an Oscar for Best 
Foreign Language film; 
Loving, a biopic of sorts 
based on the civil rights 
era interracial marriage 


Supreme Court case; fera classy alternative toa 
Moonlight, an _explora- rom-coms_ 


| tion of sexuality and 


race in the modern day 
American south; The Ea- 
gle Huntress, which fol- 
lows a young girl's jour- 


ney to becoming the first 
female eagle hunter; and 
The Handmaiden, a Ko- 
rean thriller that wowed 
audiences at the Cannes 
Film Festival earlier this 
year. 

- Clearly, the theatre 
makes up for what it 
lacks in quantity of films 
with quality and diver- 
sity, and its frequent re- 
vivals of older films and 
low-budget documenta- 
ry screenings mean that 
there is enough variety 
to intrigue even the most 
seasoned movie buff. 

The very physicality 
of the space is unique. 
The rooms where the 
movies are shown are of- 
ten uncommonly small, 
and their size creates an 
intimate movie-watch- 
ing experience. 

Beyond the © actual 
screening rooms, The 
Charles is a quirky spot. 
Upon entering the build- 
ing, you come face to 
face with a giant penguin 
guarding the old-fash- 
ioned ticket booth. 

When it’s time to head 
toward your theatre, you 
run into odd sculptures. 
A particularly memorable 
one is a grotesque alien, 
four feet tall and three 
feet wide, with an open 
mouth ready to swallow 
up anyone who dares to 
text during the film. 

At $9.50 per ticket 
($7.50 for matinee show- 
ings before 6 p.m.), The 
Charles does not provide 
the least expensive date 
night options but can of- 


Bay explosions. 

Met Opera is an ongo- 
ing program wherein the 
theatre shows footage 
of actual opera perfor- 


PHOTO COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 
The theatre is known for showing indie, foreign and classic films. 


mances from the world 
renowned Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. It’s a 
great way to impress that 
special someone or just to 
become more cultured. 

If you don’t fill up on 
popcorn, there are also 
several restaurants near 
the theatre offering ev- 
erything from Spanish 
food to coffee to a greasy 
American breakfast. Stop 
by Tapas Teatro for small, 
Spanish cuisine-inspired 
plates. It’s conveniently 
located right next to The 


Charles, and it’s not un- 


their movies. 

To grab a bite to eat 
before your midnight 
H.P. Lovecraft screening, 


head a few blocks north 
to the Lost City Diner, 
a BYOB vegan-friendly 
late-night restaurant 
famous for its burgers 
and wacky outer space 
theme! Finally, if you 
need a place to sip on 
some Earl Grey and con- 
template a more artistic 
film, walk down Lanvale 
to Café Sage, a quaint 
bistro nearby. 

Whatever your filmic 
or dining: preferences, 
The Charles Theatre and 
the area surrounding it 
can provide an exciting 


vide a unique perspec- 
tive and fodder for con- 
versation long after the 
credits roll. 


A matter of occasion: CVP versus The Brewer's Art 


By JISOO BAE 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins, did you 
know that there is a 
pub right down St. Paul 
Street? I will not judge 
you if you didn’t know, 
because before the sum- 
mer of junior year, I 
thought that pub was far 
away from Hopkins. 

My friend Chelsea, 
another connoisseur of 
food on St. Paul Street, 
introduced me to this 
magical place. Charles 
Village Pub, or CVP, is 
conveniently located 
right next to the one and 
only Eddie’s liquor store. 
On the right side, there is 
Masala Kitchen. 

For broke college stu- 
dents who don’t want to 
chug Burnett’s at some- 
one’s apartment or go to 
a crowded house party 
to find some jungle juice, 
Charles Village Pub is 
an affordable place to go 
with your friends for a 
fun night of (moderate) 
drinking. Getting some 
beer and wings during 
happy hour won't break 
the bank. 


Charles Village Pub 


has great happy hour 
deals. On Mondays, half- 
price munchies are avail- 
able, so getting mozza- 
rella sticks at CVP may 
‘be cheaper than getting 
them at UniMini. Also, 
starting at 4 p.m. on Fri- 
days, customers receive 
two rail drinks for the 
price of one. CVP has a 


I recommend — the 
bourbon sour, which 
didn’t sound very ap- 


‘| variety of drinks. 


pealing to me at first, 
but when I tried it, I re- 
alized it wasn’t as sour 
or strong as I thought it 
would be. Old-fashioned 
rum and coke and mar- 
garitas also do not disap- 
point. Cheeseburgers at 
CVP are decent, and the 
garlic sauce that comes 
with the fries is unique. 


Charles Village Pub is . 


a typical sports bar, with 
the walls displaying an 
abundance of framed 
baseball pictures and a 
TV playing all kinds of 
sports. Although CVP 
is not exactly big, if you 
sit in one of the spacious 
booths, it’s usually not 
too loud. 

There is also an old 
cigarette dispenser in 
the middle, which adds 
to the “old pub” feeling 
of CVP. Of course, no 
pub is complete without 
a pinball machine. CVP 
has two, so feel free to 
entertain yourself after a 
few beers. 

If you are in a more 
“bougie” mood, how 
about The Brewer's Art? 
This spot for Belgian- 
style home brews and 
upscale New American 
dishes is on the pricier 
side, but check it out 
when payday approach- 


es. Located in the Mt. 


Vernon neighborhood, it 
was named the best bar 
in America by Esquire in 
2008. | 
~ The Brewer's 


name, brews its own 


beer, and you can defi- 


nitely taste the difference 
when that fresh brown 
ale hits the tip of your 


Art, 
as suggested from the ~ 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF JISOO BAE 
Dinner at Brewer's, cigarette machine at CVP, pumpkin beer at Brewer's, 


tongue. The Resurrec- 
tion is The Brewer's Art’s 
signature brew, so make 
sure to try it if you are a 


_ beer lover. 


When I went, it had a 


variety of pumpkin ale, 


which was also delicious. 
I'm not a huge fan of beer, 


so the perfect balance of — 


the sour and sweet pump- 


kin taste was refreshing. 


There are beers contain- 
ing shots of alcohol like 
bourbon, so check them 
out if you want to feel the 
buzz, but mask the taste 
of harsh hard liquor with 
the light beer. © 


The Brewer's Artis di- _ 


vided into a bar area and 
a dining area, so if you're 


looking for drinks main-. 


ly and a few light eats, 
head to the bar area. Be 
sure to try the rosemary 


garlic fries, the perfect 
balance of rich flavor 
from duck fat and her- 
baceous flavor from the 
rosemary. It’s only five 
dollars. 

For dinner, I got the 
steak frites, which in- 


cludes a side salad and 


rosemary fries. | asked 
for medium well-done, 
but it came out just well- 
done, and when m 

friend ordered medium- 
rare, it came out just rare. 
So be careful! Maybe 
your best bet is to. order 


: medium. 


The. atmosphere feels 
historic and classy, 
Smelling of rich mahog- 
any with many leather 


bound books. iiyoll are bd 


looking for a classy nij 
out, head over to ‘The 
Brewer's Art. re 
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By CARVER BAIN 
For The Vews-Letter 

While up to standards 
with previous Marvel 
films and certainly an en- 
joyable evening of movie 
watching, I found the 
newly released Doctor 
Strange to be the begin- 
ning of the end for me in 
terms of my interest in the 
Marvel universe. 

Viewed as a stand- 
alone film, Doctor Strange 
achieves several things: 
It has some clever and 
humorous banter _ be- 
tween characters, it de- 
velops complexity of 
character and relation- 
ship between characters 
and it introduces some 
interesting concepts sur- 
rounding the world of 
the movie. 

Doctor Strange himself 
as a character is inher- 
ently interesting from the 
get-go. A genius and suc- 
cessful doctor is a role well 
within Benedict Cumber- 
batch’s tool chest (although 
his American accent was 
at times distracting). 

The character is some- 
one an audience can look 
up to and strive to emu- 
late. He is clearly ego- 
centric, but that does not 
stop us from being in- 
terested. It is especially 
intriguing when he gets 
in a car accident and los- 
es the use of his hands, 
bringing him from the 
top of the world to a 
place of helplessness and 
vulnerability. 

His character 


arc is 


fairly standard and rea- 
sonably satisfying he 
realizes that he’s done 
people wrong in his past, 


and he makes a choice 
that benefits others 
while hurting himself 


and thereby we see that 
he has gone through a 
change. 

Another _ interesting 
aspect of the film is the 
abilities that Strange 
learns in his attempts 
to fix his hands. He es- 
sentially becomes a sor- 
cerer with the ability to 
alter reality and access 
an infinite number of di- 
mensions, although they 
primarily stick to two or 
three in the movie. This 
adds another mythical 
layer to the already ex- 
tremely mythical marvel 
universe. 

One highlight 
the film was 
Strange’s cape, which he 
acquires relatively late 
in the plot. The cape was 
almost a character of its 
own and often added 
an element of hijinks or 
simple laughs, which 
frankly was somewhat 
scarce in the earlier parts 
of the film. 

The film tended to 
drag on a bit as it tried 
to get through a great 
deal of content in a 
standard movie length, 
from introducing us to 
characters and _ teach- 
ing us about the world 
of the mystical arts as 
well the establishment 
and subsequent ruin of a 
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A hefty stack, the box sets for the first seven seasons of Gilmore Girls were recently. revisited by fans. 


By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


After nine years off 
the air, the pop-culture 
loving,  coffee-drinking 
and fast-talking mother- 
daughter duo Lorelai and 
Rory Gilmore return in the 
highly anticipated Netflix 
mini-series, Gilmore Girls: 
A Year in the Life. 

Gilmore Girls is a dram- 
edy that follows the lives 
of the mother-daughter 
duo Lorelai (Lauren Gra- 
ham) and Rory Gilmore 
(Alexis Bledel), who re- 
side in the fictional small 
town of Stars Hollow, 
Connecticut. 

To complicate mat- 
ters, there’s a tense rela- 
tionship between Lore- 
lai and her controlling 
mother, Emily (Kelly 
Bishop), and father, Rich- 
ard (Edward Herrmann), 


that contrasts the close 
friendship that Lorelai 
and Rory have. 

Ane COT set ete Sale 
launches us right back 
into Lorelai, Rory and 
Emily’s . lives following 
the tragic death of Rich- 
ard (Hermann passed 
away in 2014). All three 
Gilmore women are hav- 
ing difficulty processing 
Richard’s death and are 
unsatisfied with their 
current circumstances. 

Rory, now 32, feels 
that her aspirations in 
journalism have not been 
fulfilled. and her love life 
is chaotic. Lorelai is rest- 
less both in her long-term 
relationship with the lov- 
able Luke Danes (Scott 
Patterson) and in her 
career aS Owner of the 
Dragonfly Inn. 

Meanwhile, Emily is 
grieving from the loss of 


An introduction to the pioneers of hip-hop 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Hip-hop production is 
an art that has been long 
overlooked. In many cas- 
es, the most striking part 
of a song is the instru- 
mental, and yet, for the 
most part, itis the rapper 
who gets all of the ac- 
claim. 

In recent years, it 
seems that popular cul- 
ture has caught on to the 
influence of producers 
and their visibility has 
grown. 

Nonetheless, few 
know about the great di- 
versity and. long history 
of hip-hop production. 
There are hundreds of 
artists and thousands of 
beat tapes worth men- 
tioning, but it is too much 
to fit into a short article, 
so this should serve only 


as an introduction. 

There are three pro- 
ducers who defined the 
sound of hip-hop in the 
early 90s that are univer- 
sally known and respect- 
ed: Dr. Dre, DJ Premier 
and Pete Rock. If there 
were a Mount Rush- 
more of production, they 
would be carved in it. 
Each producer sparked 
a style that has stood the 
test of time, and has been 
developed through the 
generations. 

Pete Rock was the 
pioneer for jazzy, gritty 
loops. His work is soul- 
ful, sweet and natural 
— built by samples of 
live instrumentation 
over organic sounding 
drum-loops. The song, 
“They Reminisce Over 
You (T.R.O.Y)” with CL 
Smooth is probably the 
best introduction to his 
style. PeteStrumentals, 


his solo album, is a great 
collection of his lush, ex- 
pressive work. 

Rock served as inspi- 
ration to both J Dilla and 
Madlib — two quirky 
West Coast producers 
who sparked an under- 
ground, experimental 
hip-hop scene. Like Pete 
Rock, their work is al- 
most completely sample 
based, but instead of 
only cutting jazz re- 
cords, they broadened 
their library, drawing 
from thousands of com- 
pletely unknown records 
of all genres. 

Both are poster-boys 
for crate-digging: search- 
ing through boxes in re- 
cord stores to find hidden 
gems. Dilla is best known 
for his beautiful, knock- 
ing drums. In many of 
his tracks, the kick and 
snare are mixed into un- 
expected pockets in the 
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Dr. Drei is one of the pare producers that helped form the sounds zat make hip-hop what it is today. 


soundscape. 

I recommend a listen 
to Slum Village Vol. 2 or 
Donuts for his best work. 
Madlib is revered for 
his insane selection of 
sounds. He makes music 
by slicing together some 
of the most outlandish 
samples. His  collabo- 


ration album with MEF | 


DOOM, Maddvillainy, is a 
masterpiece. 

Dilla and Madlib in- 
spired a whole group of 


artists in LA, who de- | 


veloped their styles in a 
small, underground club, 
Low End Theory: The 
breakout star of this col- 
lective is Flying Lotus, 
who took the sample- 
heavy, drum-knocking 
style of Dilla, and intro- 
duced a synthetic, elec- 
tronic element. 

He became a pop cul- 
ture icon for off-kilter 
instrumental work. Cos- 
mogramma and You're 
Dead! are incredible re- 
cords that any music fan 
should check out. The 
newest, fastest rising 
star from this niche part 
of hip-hop is Knxwledge, 
the brainchild of Dilla 
and Madlib. 

Like them, he samples 
a wide range of music, 
he creates mixtapes at an 
incredible rate, and in- 
fuses all of his work with 
an analog, retro feel. He 
takes his beats in wild 
directions, tapping out 
drum breaks that are 
never on-beat, but are 
still somehow groovy. 

For an introduction, 
I recommend Yes Lawd, 
his collaborative album 
with Anderson .Paak, 
a fantastic neo-soul re- 
cord, Hud Dreems, his 
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her husband. of 50 years 
and unsure of how to 
live without him. And so 
begins the tale of three 
women, each at defining 
points in their lives, as 
they learn to navigate un- 
charted waters. 

The show originally 
ran from 2000-2007 on 
The WB, and then briefly 
on The CW. Due to its 
more recent availability 
on Netflix, Gilmore Girls 
has amassed a consid- 
erable fan base over the 
past few years. 

The revival departs 
from the network format 
of 40-something minute 
long episodes, instead 
opting for four 90-min- 
ute long movies (one for 
each season of the year). 

It’s a little unclear why 
Gilmore Girls is being re- 
vived now, but fans have 
been demanding more 
since the conclusion of 
the seventh and_ final 
season. The show’s cre- 


| ator, Amy Sherman-Pal- 


ladino, and her husband, 
Daniel Palladino, left af- 


B3 


ter the sixth season due 
to contractual disputes. 
A Year in the Life has been 
marketed as Sherman- 
Palladino’s way of finish- 
ing the story the way she 
intended to. 

I'm probably one of 
the few fans who likes 
the way the series ended 
in 2007, but I was still 
happy to take a trip 
down memory lane back 
to Stars Hollow. 

I stayed up until the 
episodes appeared in my 
Netflix cue at midnight 
and blew through “Win- 
fer,” “Spring; “Sum 
mer” and “Fall,” laugh- 
ing and crying. 

As usual, I had a hard 
time keeping up with 
the fast pace of the show. 
Rapid-fire dialogue is a 
trademark of Sherman- 
Palladino’s writing. In 
A Year in the Life, we get 
more than our fill of 
snappy exchanges _ be- 
tween Lorelai and Rory. 
But due to the longer for- 
mat of the episodes, the 
characters also get time 
to breathe. _ 

A particularly moving 
scene involves Lorelai, 
who usually talks a mile 
a minute, simply looking 
out into the mountains » 
in silence. Emily, who is 
often brash and manipu- 
lative, shows a softer, 
more vulnerable side 
that is rarely witnessed 
in the original series. 

Graham and Bishop 
provide the emotional 
core for the show with 
stellar performances. 
After Richard’s funeral, 
the two engage in per- 
haps the cruelest feud 
in the show’s history, 
and although it is bru- 
tal to’ watch, Graham 
and Bishop’s. acting is 
some of the finest I’ve 
seen on television. Their 
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The Anna Nicole Show 


deserves more respect 


By KYRA LESSER 
For The News-Letter 


I've watched a lot 
of television. And I’ve 
watched a lot of great 
television. Yes, The Wire 
is probably the best tele- 
vision show of all time. 
Yes, I shrieked out in 
rage when David Chase 
cruelly chose to fade to 
black on the finale of 
The Sopranos. And yes, I 
almost wrote a personal 
letter to my one true love 
Larry David after watch- 
ing the trainwreck that 
was the series finale of 
Seinfeld. 

But, I would like to 
argue that one show, one 
masterpiece of the small 
screen, one timeless 
gem of popular culture 
in America, has_ truly 
changed my perspective 
on the idiot box. The Anna 
Nicole Show is one of the 
most important televi- 
sion series of all time. 
And here’s why. 

The Anna Nicole Show 
premiered on Aug. 4, 
2002, on the E! Network. 
America at this point in 
time was, for lack of a 
better word, odd. Nick- 
elback had the number- 
one song on the charts, 
the number-one movie 
was a film about little 
men with hairy feet re- 
turning jewelry and we 
had a potato for a presi- 
dent. 

We needed Anna at 


this point in time. We 
craved Anna at this point 
in time. If Anna was go- 
ing to financially make 
itrin the world, 2002 was 
her shining beacon of a 
chance. 

Now, a little back- 
ground on Anna. Anna 
was married to J. How- 
ard Marshall, an 89-year- 
old billionaire oil tycoon 
who died months after 
the two tied the knot. 
One would think Anna 
would be swimming in 
it the second she said, “I 
do”. But, she was never 
guaranteed Marshall’s 
money. In fact, courts 
were still figuring out 
the rights to Marshall’s 
$44 million estate af- 
ter Anna’s own death 
(R.I.P.). 

Anna did have a pros- 
perous career as a super- 
model, but unfortunate- ~ 
ly took to a daily diet of 
binge eating pickles and 
fried chicken post Sugar 
Daddy death. She need- 
ed a way to make some 
cash, and she needed to 
do it fast. 

Reality television up to 
2002 consisted mainly of 
game shows. Documen- 
tary style-shows, specifi- 
cally ones focused on sub- 
cultures, had yet to come 
into their own. 

It is hard to believe 
considering most of 
the programming — on 
the E! Network in this 
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Local zine 


COURTESY OF OLLIE 


The cover of the 10th issue of the Beast Grr zine, titled “Cultivate.” 


By EMILY BROWN 
For The News-Letter 


The female-led  Balti- 
more art scene is thriving. 
The most recent issue of 
Beast Grrl zine (#10) reflects 
this | community-driven 
scene, with special thanks 
given to BALTI GURLS, 
Monument Quilt Project, 
La Liga zine, Youth as Re- 
sources (which funds the 
project) and Red Emma's. 

The Balti Grrl collective 
was founded by two Balti- 
more high school females 
in the summer of 2014, 
and its mission is to “pro- 
mote youth empowerment, 
feminist education, and art 
activism.” 

In addition to focusing 
special attention on pub- 
lishing the work of teenage 
girls, the collective also col- 
laborates with many local 
nonprofit organizations 
and arts projects. Its mis- 
sion statement specifies 
that it is an all-inclusive 
zine, for females of any age, 
sexual orientation, gender, 
weight, race, ethnicity, etc. 

e€ zine recalls riot 


grrrl, a feminist subculture 
of the 1990s focused on fe- 
male empowerment by the 
spread of zines and spaces 
for girls within punk. The 
movement re-appropriated 
girlhood, traditionally not 
taken seriously, as an aes- 
thetic from which to draw 
power. Beast Grrl continues 
that. 

The three editors are 
now all seniors at Balti- 
more School for the Arts. 
They are using a zine, 
one of the primary dis- 
tribution tools for the riot 
grrrl movement, to allow 
young _female-identify- 
ing girls a space for self- 
empowerment and self- 
actualization. Each of the 
zines is crafted with care 
and love, and is also aes- 
thetically pleasing. 

The art and poetry in 
Beast Grrl #10, called “Cul- 
tivate,” is focused around 
themes of growth. Con- 
tributors examine how 
they themselves have 
grown with themselves 
and. within their commu- 
nities. In “Concussed,” the 


reality TV at its best 


ANNA NICOLE, From B3 
day and age is solely fo- 
cused on exploiting the 
lives of talentless yet tit- 
illating “celebrities.” The 
Anna Nicole Show was 
the first series to break 
through the mold of stan- 
dard television program- 


ming by proving that fo-- 


cusing on stupidity is one 
of the smartest things that 
can be broadcast. 

So what exactly is the 
show about? Well that’s 
what makes it so great. 
Anna Nicole Smith is a 
35-year-old ex-supermod- 
el trying to replace her 
lust for food with a lust 
for fame by, quite frankly, 
doing absolutely nothing. 

She surrounds herself 
with a posse that consists 
of her purple-haired emo 
assistant Kimmy, her at- 
torney/secret lover How- 
ard K. Stern, her camera- 
shy 14-year-old son Daniel 
and her miniature poodle 
Sugar Pie. The episodes 
revolve around Anna and 
how she maneuvers the 
absurd yet privileged situ- 
ations she puts herself in. 

I view the show’s suc- 


cess as a skewed version of 


the word schadenfreude, 


which means taking plea- 


sure in other people’s mis- 
fortune. We, the audience, 
find joy in watching Anna 


navigate the so-called chal- 


lenges of her B-list celebrity 
status. Yes, Anna is ditzy 
and speaks in a tone of 
voice that resembles a baby 
overdosing on Xanax, but 
she is by no means dumb. 
Is Anna the one who is 
really “stupid?” While the 
audience watches motion- 
less in their living rooms 
drinking glasses of wine 


the size of their heads, ° 


Anna makes millions of 
dollars for doing the ex- 


at Anna for hiring a pet | 


psychic or dry humping 
a couch, Anna is laughing 
along with us, all the way 
to the bank. Is Anna the 
one who is being exploit- 
ed? Or is she exploiting 
us for our need to watcha 
downward spiral? 

Annais a strong-willed, 
confident female protago- 
nist. She does not have a 
spouse, let alone a boy- 
friend on the show. The 
only time she mentions 
men in her life is for sex, 
and nothing else. Anna is 
called out for her weight 
multiple times, yet never 
once does she get upset or 
wallow or cry. 

Instead Anna _ fights 
back and defends her body. 
Anna is the main bread- 
winner of her household 
and a single mother that 
takes on the role of a stable 
financial supporter. She is 
portrayed not only as a fi- 
nancially successful wom- 
an, but a woman who is 
truly carefree. Anna does 
have the occasional whiny 
breakdown, but most of the 
time they only involve the 


’ desire for a pickle. 


Therefore The Anna 
Nicole Show deserves to 
be crowned as one of the 
most celebrated television 


-programs of our time. It 


changed the face of tele- 
vision forever by putting 
documentary-style reality 
television on the map. 

It manipulated the typi- 
cal American audience into 


‘questioning their intelli- 


gence by giving such fame 


and success to a woman 


’ who takes five naps a day. 


Finally it forced a spot- 


light onto a self-confident 


and thriving female pro- 
tagonist, something that is 
hard to find even in televi- 
sion today. To quote Anna 


act same thing. Whether , Nicole Smith, “People are 


the audience is laughing 


pe 


just so stupid.” 


| 
Anna Nicole Show is | 


poet, Helen Laser, grapples 
with her role in a relation- 
ship. More broadly she 
discusses her eye-opening 
discovery about the role of 
women in the male-female 
sexual universe. 

A project called “Hello 
Stone” explores the power 
of objects to connect with 
and channel us. Through 
a physical process of hand- 
picking and painting, the 
stones are cultivated by the 
individuals involved in the 
project. 

Much of the art in the 
zine brings the individual 
growth of its artists into 
the female collective ex- 
perience. “The Hysterical 
Woman” combines im- 
ages of women’s legs and 
pubis with _ traditional 
expectations of women, 
questioning and subvert- 
ing the expectations and 
roles of women in society. 
And “maybe” represents 
a transformation from un- 
certainty to empowerment. 

That many of these are 
created by developing 
artists is all the more im- 
portant. The zine allows a 
space for teenagers to ex- 
plore their voice and style, 
and it encourages them at 
a stage where they are sure 
to experience a lot of dis- 
couragement. Issue #10’s 
Opening poem, “Aubade” 
(meaning a poem or a piece 
of music appropriate to the 
dawn or the early morn- 
ing) essentially revolves 
around the stumbling, of- 
ten circular path of discoy- 
ering oneself. The poem’s 


By JACOB TOOK 


For The News-Letter = 


Se oni 0 dopictraedady the RE 
| Over the break I cer- promotion prim 


tainly spent a lot of time 
eating, sleeping and gen- 


| erally trying to unwind 


while not thinking about 
my approaching finals. 
Although my time spent 
out of the house was 
sparse, I went to see a 
groundbreaking _ perfor- 
mance of William Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest at 
the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre in Stratford-up- 
on-Avon, Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, in Warwick- 
shire, England. 
Unbeknownst to me 
prior to the show, this is 
the 400-year anniversary 
of the Bard’s death. For 
all its faults one thing 
2016 can boast is a series 
of astounding produc- 
tions of some of his best 


plays by the Royal Shake- 


speare Company (RSC). 


|The winter 2016 season 


consisted of King Lear 


_ and Cymbeline alongside 


The Tempest. 


The standard of the ~ 


RSC has risen to tre- 
mendous heights in re- 
cent years as they have 
recruited the best per- 
formers, producers and 
resources available in the 
industry. For this partic- 
ular interpretation they 
partnered with Intel, a 
global software and tech- 
nology magnate, and The 
Imaginarium Studios, a 
motion-capture artistic 
studio founded by the ac- 
claimed Andy Serkis, to 
create never-before-seen 
digital effects. 

These effects primar- 
ily concern Ariél, a spirit, 
who serves Prospero, one 
of Shakespeare’s more 


magical characters. Ariel | 


is brought to life on stage 
by actor Mark Quartley, 
but he is also projected 
as a hologram that floats 


over the stage, at times us- 


ing his magic to turn into 
a bat-like creature or ap- 
pearing to turn the stage 
into the inside of a tree. 
The months preceding 
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Inspires young female artists Doctor Strange just 
4 another Marvel movie 


Cultivation is itself a | 
never-ending process, and 


buildup of hype orches- 


jarring line breaks and 
short, sometimes uncertain 
phrases highlight this well. 


what better space than a 


zine devoted to youth em- | 
powerment to encourage | 


this. I remember my early 
teens, fraught with insecu- 


rity and uncertainty about | 


my place in the world, just 
as I was truly understand- 


ing the ways in which my | 


voice was not valid simply 
because of my age. 

Beast grrl zine gives girls 
like this a platform, and 
creates for them a com- 
munity. The artist Snyder's 
drawing in 


not care for your rules and 


regulations, and I don't | 


know why they exist. With- 
out us, you are fruitless,” 
Beast Grrl is more than 
just a zine. It is a commu- 
nity outlet with a core mis- 
sion to cultivate the cre- 
ative expression of young 


“Cultivate” | 
sums it up perfectly: “I do | 


girls. The Beast grrl col- | 


lective works closely with 
Baltimore’s chapter of the 


Monument Quilt project, | 


which serves as a safe 
space for victims of rape | 
| that doesn’t feel stale. 


and abuse. 


The Beast Grll collec- | 


tive is also hosting an 
after-school program this 
fall. The mentor-oriented 
program aims to work 
with students in grades 
seven to 11, educating 
them on the history of 
feminism in the art world 
and helping students to 
then create their own art. 


the show saw a massive 


cused on the implementa- 
tion of these technological 
effects, rather than the 
return of the acclaimed 
Simon Russell Beale to the 
company after 20 years as 
Prospero. 

Admittedly the effects 
were spectacular and 
even more impressive 
when one considers that 
they were created in real 
time by actors who are 
on stage. However, they 
tend to reduce or over- 
shadow the humanity 
that drives a theatrical 
performance. 

Sarah Ellis, a represen- 
tative of the team from 
The Imaginarium Studios, 
writes in the program that 
theatre has always had 
a relationship with tech- 
nology. She and her team 
look to add new dimen- 
sions to this production, 
features that open a door 
to future possibilities of 
innovation. 

It is undeniable that 
theatre has —_ always 
worked closely with tech- 
nology. In ancient Greece 
machines such as cranes 
often elevated those por- 
traying gods. Masks worn 
by lead actors were de- 
signed to project their 
voices to spectators. To- 
day theatre relies on light- 
ing, sound and machinery 
to produce visual and au- 
ditory effects for the audi- 
ence, 


These innovations, 


' however, are not at the 


heart of theatre. They en- 
hance, rather than create, 
the production. Sir Ken 
Robinson, a British author 


and speaker, says that _ 


everything can be taken 
away from theatre but the 
actor and the audience. 
Lighting, sound effects, 
a set or a script can all 
‘be removed because the 
crux of theatre is the re- 
lationship between actor 
and audience, and that is 
something that is continu- 
ally tested by technologi- 


STRANGE, From B3 
compelling villain. 

All of these factors 
came together and made 
| a solid, easy-to-enjoy and 
engaging film. However, 
as I was sitting in the the- 
atre, letting the visual ef- 
| fects and quippy dialogue 

wash over me, I couldn't 
| shake the feeling that to 
| some extent I had seen all 
of this before. 

Marvel has been riding 
a wave of these movies 
for years now, creating a 
wide and varied universe 
that has something for ev- 
eryone, but I’m beginning 
to ask myself how long 
| this can go on. How can 
| these characters be main- 
tained in an interesting 
and dynamic way? 

Part of the problem 
may be that Doctor Strange 
gives us yet another ori- 
gin story — something 
we've been getting plen- 


| ty of over the past few. 


years, and it can be dif- 
ficult to rehash an origin 
story in an engaging way 


I also found the charac- 


| ter of Doctor Strange to be 


somewhat familiar, specifi- 
cally reminiscent of Tony 
Stark. Both characters are 
brilliant, big headed, think 
they‘re above everyone 
else and find themselves 
funnier than anyone else 


| does. This is only really 


| a problem in the context 


Theatrical production explores new technology 


cal innovations. 


___ This is reflected in re- 


commonly acl 


edge that the effects are 
noteworthy in that they 
eclipse the actors as the 
most compelling part of 
the show. 

A review in The Guard- 
jan, one of the most 
widely-read newspapers 
in Britain, focused more 
on the acting, especially 
on Beale’s performance 
as Prospero. Although it 
calls the visuals impres- 
sive, it argues that fears 
of digital technology up- 
staging the actors are un- 
founded. 

The same review later 
purports that the use of 
advanced technology 
is a one-off experiment, 
rather than the future of 
theatre, because audienc- 
es don't go to the theatre 
looking for impressive 
visuals. Rather they seek 
emotional engagement. 

A reviewer in Ars Tech- 
nica, a premiere technol- 
Ogy magazine, wrote 
that the concepts brought 
to life by the RSC in The 
Tempest sounded thrilling 
on paper but were under- 
whelming on the stage. 
The review cited the tech- 
nology as impressive but 
ultimately a side-show, 
one that distracted from 
or obstructed the main 
event — the live perfor- 
mance on stage. 


\ 
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for them to 
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The Royal Shakespeare Theatre is located in Stratford 
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that these two characters 
exist in the same universe, 
It will be interesting to see 
whether these two interact 
in a subsequent film. The 
lack of diversity of charac- 
ter seemed to show a lack 
of imagination. 

For the average Mar- 
vel movie, or superhero 
movie in general, a siz- 
able portion of the exter- 
nal conflicts between the 
characters are through 
fight scenes, which them- 
selves take up a sizeable 
portion of the movie itself. 

This also leads to some- 
what repetitive elements 
between movies that I’m 
beginning to feel tired of. 
I feel as though I can only 
watch New York be de- 
stroyed by supernaturally 
powerful beings so many 
times before it becomes 
tiresome. 

Doubtlessly the Marvel 
machine will continue to 
churn out box office hits 
for years to come. I have, 
no doubts in their ability 
to bring in funding. 

I believe, however, that 
it may be time to begin 
asking whether these box 
office hits are culturally 
worth the hundreds of 
millions that are being 
spent on them. More and 
more we are seeing stu- 
dios focus on what makes 
money thereby limiting 
the types of movies that 
get made, 


Rather than wishing 
the holograms ha bi 


e} evie c 
be expanded. 
In particular, the review 
pointed out that the inclu- 
sion of the physical Ariel 
on stage alongside his 
holographic counterpart 
showed a lack of confi- 
dence in the technology. 

The review goes on to 
state that, in the instanc- 
es in which Quartley is 
on stage with his digital 
counterpart, the actor is 
typically more interest- 
ing to look at anyway and , 
becomes the focus of the 
audience's attention. This 
evaluation reflects The 
Guardian’s view that the 
audience was more en- 
gaged by the actor, as op- 
posed to the effects. 

It is clear from this 
production that use of 
advanced technologies in — 
theatre is still in the tenta- 
tive experimental phases. 
What's unclear is whether 
they will continue to be 
incorporated at greater 
lengths, becoming the fu- 
ture of theatre. 

Most ‘audience mem- 
bers with whom I spoke 
echoed the reviews: The 
effects were impressive 
but inferior to the acting. 
The mark of this show, 
as with any, remains the 
strength of the perform- 
ers rather than the inno-— 
vation of design. 
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therapy sessions are hi- 
larious; Their screaming 
matches are heartbreak- 
ing. 

Viewers also catch a 
glimpse of their favor- 
ite secondary. charac- 
ters. Liza Weil makes 
a triumphant return as 
Rory’s abrasively ambi- 
tious friend, Paris Geller. 
She’s exactly as I imag- 
ined Paris would be at 
32: marching around 
in heels, quoting Stalin 
and instilling fear into 
the hearts of young high 
schoolers. 

Fans of the original 
series will likely find 
delight in the plethora 
of nostalgic elements. 
Luke’s “No Cell Phones” 
sign, the town’s basket 
bidding fundraiser and 
even Graham repeating 
the line “I smell snow’ 
takes us right back into 
Sherman-Palladino’s 
whimsical world. 

Even the _ incidental 
music remains the same. 
In addition to the ap- 
pearances by the original 
cast, there’s also plenty of 
cameos from people like 
Peter Krause (Graham’s 
Parenthood co-star) 
and Carole King, whose 
song “Where You Lead” 
serves as the theme tune 
for the show. 

There are also some 
quirky bits that could 
only find success on 
Gilmore Girls, including 
a musical that chronicles 
Stars Hollow’s history 
featuring Broadway stars 
Sutton Foster and Chris- 
tian Borle. While these 
moments do nothing to 
advance the plot, they’re 
full’ of pure charm and 
joy. 


Despite the 


overall 


charm and appeal of A 
Year in the Life, the reviv- 
al is not without flaws. 
There are many carefully 
choreographed musical 
montages that drag on. 

After six hours, the 
show sometimes veers 
towards the saccharine 
rather than the senti- 
mental. The sappy mono- 
logue Luke delivers stat- 
ing how much he loves 
Lorelai is not as effec- 
tive as the understated, 
yet meaningful way he 
declares his love in the 
original series, when he 
says “I’m all in.” 

I also feel that the re- 
vival shifts in thematic 


content. In the  origi- 
nal series, Lorelai and 
Rory’s respective love 


lives never undermine or 
overshadow the mother- 
daughter bond that is at 
the heart of the show. 

Yet, A Year in the Life 
puts a great deal of em- 
phasis on romantic ful- 
fillment and _ settling 
down. This change feels 
out of place and unwel- 
come. 

However, despite its 
imperfections, A’ Year in 
the Life is still a master- 
ful piece of storytelling 
and_ television. When 
Gilmore Girls focuses on 
the mother-daughter re- 


lationships between the. 


three Gilmore women, it 
truly shines. 

It reflects the difficul- 
ties and rewards that 
come with family and 
shows us.the strength 
that we derive from 
those closest to us. More 
so, the show dispenses 
warmth, wit and mean- 
ing — the very qualities 
that Gilmore Girls fans 
have been missing all of 
these years. 
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Bledel, now a seasoned actress, made her TV debut with Gimore Girls. 
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Gilmore Girls reboot Netflix’s The Crown turns royally on ils head 
verges on saccharine 


By KATHERINE 
LOGAN 
For The News-Letter 


If you're like me, the 
first things that come to 
mind when you think of 
Queen Elizabeth might 
be her quirky hats, her 
beloved corgis or a dated, 
grandmotherly notion of 
tradition and formality. 
At first glance, the queen 
might not appear to be 
a particularly modern 
woman. 

Yet, for the 20th cen- 
tury and by the royal 
family’s standards, she 
absolutely was. It’s also 
difficult to imagine her as 
a wife, mother or sister. 
It’s even difficult to envi- 
sion her struggles with 
maintaining a _ healthy 
work-life balance, yet, 
just as many women are 
today, Queen Elizabeth 
was tasked with wearing 
many different hats. 

By subtly exploring 
feminist themes and high- 
lighting intriguing royal 
dramas that American 


| audiences may be less fa- 


miliar with, Netflix’s The 


| Crown manages to make 


the story of Elizabeth’s as- 
cension to the throne (due 
to George VI’s death) and 
the upheaval it caused in 
her family feel relevant. 
What is striking from 
the first scene is the se- 
ries’ insane production 
value. Netflix reportedly 
invested more than $100 
million in the first sea- 
son of the show alone. 


| This went into their exact 


replication of the Queen’s 
wedding gown as well as 
into gorgeous set design 
and filming on location 
in a variety of locations 
including in South Africa 
and at Lancaster House, 
which is located_near 
Buckingham Palace. 

In terms of the qual- 
ity of the content itself, 
Claire Foy, who up to 
this point had only done 
small stints on shows like 
Wolf Hall and Crossbones, 
gives a nuanced perfor- 
mance with depth as 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, Doctor 
Who fans will be pleased 
to see the dashing Matt 


| Smith (and his rear end) 
|in the role of a young 


and witty Prince Philip, 
who is struggling to hold 
onto his traditional sense 
of masculinity while his 
wife holds so much pow- 
er. Rounding out the cast, 
John Lithgow is a force 
to be reckoned with as a 
decaying but determined 
Winston Churchill. 

The talents of the cast 
lend themselves to the 
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Matt Smith stars as a young Prince Philip in Netflix’s critically acclaimed new series, The Crown. 


script, making even its 
more soap opera-esque 
moments feel genuine. 

Thanks to the writ- 
er, Peter Morgan, each 
character is portrayed 
in a manner that leaves 
things morally ambigu- 
ous enough that it feels 
almost impossible to 
choose sides or villainize 
any one person. Fans of 
Downton Abbey just might 
have found something to 
sate their appetite for a 
good dose of scandal and 
political intrigue among 
members of the British 
aristocracy. 

Episode eight, “Pride 
& Joy,” is one of the 
highlights of the season. 
It exposes the fact that 
while it is easy to gloss 
over the members of the 
monarchy’s responsi- 
bilities as easy, Elizabeth 
and Philip were asked to 
sacrifice a lot in order to 
serve as the faces of their 
country. 

While at first glance, 
their grand tour of the 
British Commonwealth 
appears glamorous, it 
was incredibly arduous. 
The weight of preserv- 
ing healthy  relation- 
ships with these foreign 
states rested on their 
shoulders, not to men- 
tion the fact that the tour 
amounted to months 
spent away from their 
young children, Charles 
and Anne. 

In each location, they 
had to go through the 
same motions,  smil- 
ing and waving at the 
crowds and making 
speeches as though they 
hadn't just done the ex- 
act same thing 24 hours 
before, miles away. 

At one particularly 
stirring point in “Pride 
& Joy,” Elizabeth is in 


so much pain from smil- » 


ing that she has to have 
a muscle relaxer injected 
into her cheeks. It is at 


Dre, Premier and Pete Rock pioneer production 


PRODUCTION, From B3 
first instrumental album 
and Anthology, a collec- 
tion of some of his great- 
est beats. 

DJ Premier (Premo), 
unlike Pete Rock, made 
music that is quiet. and 
dark, embodying the 
harsh streets of New York 
through grimy, noisy beats. 
He is best known for his 
scratched vocal choruses. 
Alongside Premo, the NY 
sound was defined by The 
Alchemist and Just Blaze. 

The Alchemist fleshed 
out the quiet, sinister, 
grimy street music with 
menacing lead samples 
and rattling drums. His 
newer work is more off-kil- 
ter, and his solo projects, Is- 
raeli Salad and Russian Rou- 
lette, feature phenomenal 
beats stitched together us- 
ing international samples. 
Just Blaze’s style is on the 
opposite side of the spec- 
trum: big, expensive and 


polished, with overwhelm- 
ingly lush samples. 

His greatest beats are 
flooded with roaring 
horn sections and boom- 
ing orchestras, backed by 
heavy kicks and snares. 
He produced ‘classics like 
Cam’ron’s “Oh Boy” and 
one of Jay Z’s best songs, 
“Public Service Announce- 
ment.” Together with 
Kanye, he championed the 
chipmunk soul sound that 
ruled the charts of the ear- 
ly 2000s. 

Dr. Dre, the final fore- 
father of production was a 
pioneer for the West coast 
sound and an artist who 
enjoyed major play in the 
clubs. He thrived off boom- 
ing drums, funky synths 


‘and a’ powerful, central 


groove. He is considered 
the father of G-funk, in- 
venting _ the 
high pitched synth whistle 
over bass-heavy beats. His 
work, along with that of DJ 


trademark — 


Quik, continues to shape 
the sound of the West. One 
only has to look at The 
Game’s newest LP’s, any 
of YG’s albums and a lot of 
Top Dawg Entertainment’s 
work to find his influence. 
While not truly a pro- 
ducer, DJ Screw is still 
worth mentioning. He cre- 
ated the marquis sound 
of Houston from scratch, 
inventing the chopped 
and screwed technique. 
He would take big records 
from the South, slow them 
heavily, and then cut parts 
of them to create smooth, 
sweet melodies. Any of his 
tapes are worth checking 
out, just because the music 
is so unique and groovy. 
Right now, the king of 
the airwaves is undeniably 
Metro Boomin. Some ar- 
gue that his domination is 
a product of his “If Young 
Metro don’t trust you they 
gon’ shoot you” producer 


tag on the Kanye track “Fa- 


ther Stretch My Hands, Pt 
1 which cemented him as 
an Internet sensation for 
some weeks. 

There’s more to his suc- 
cess than that. His produc- 
tion is actually excellent. 
No aspect of Metro’s beats 
gets stale; He seems to ex- 
periment with samples, 
sounds and even drum 
loops. “Benjamins Burn” 
with Future is different 
from “Ride of Your Life” 
with Tinashe, for example. 
The only thing that persists 
across all of his music is 
this underlying eeriness, 
an evil undertone that I 
haven't heard anywhere 
else. His marquis works 
are undeniably Savage 
Mode with 21 Savage and 
What a Time to Be Alive with 
Drake and Future. 

This is only a short 
peek into the wide world 
of production. It has a 
deep, long history with 
many avenues to explore. 


this point that the brew- 
ing conflict between 
Elizabeth and _ Philip 
truly reaches its climax 
as well, as she is ex- 
hausted by his constant 
complaints regarding 
their travels. He knows 
her deepest insecurities 
well enough (such as 
her inferiority complex 
in relation to her sister) 
that he can drudge up 
what remains to have the 
power to trigger a hu- 
man rather than a stoic 
royal response. 

Interestingly, there 
are many references and 
connections to the royal 
family’s more recent his- 
tory in the series. One 
example is the question 
of whether or not mem- 
bers of the royal family 
should be able to marry 
divorced persons. 

The first time this is- 
sue was raised, King 
Edward VIII abdicated 
the throne, giving up his 
title and wealth in order 
to marry Wallis Simp- 
son. In 1953, Princéss 
Margaret, the Queen’s 


sister, and her divorced 


lover Peter Townsend 
announced their desire 
to marry. 

However, with the 


abdication still an open 
wound in the monarchy, 
they were denied unless 
she too gave up her title 
and inheritance. Thus, it 
is no surprise that Ca- 
milla Parker Bowles was 
seen as an unfit match 
for Prince Charles, which 
led to his marriage (and 
subsequent divorce) to 
one of the most beloved 
royals of modern times, 
Princess Diana. 

Just this month, to the 
shock of many, Prince 
Harry released an offi- 
cial statement confirm- 
ing his relationship with 
the divorced American 
actress Meghan Markle. 

A statement from the 
Palace states: “Prince 
Harry is worried about 
Ms. Markle’s safety and is 
deeply disappointed that 
he has not been able to 


protect her. It is not right 
that a few months into 
a relationship with him 
that Ms. Markle should be 
subjected to such a storm. 
He knows commenta- 
tors will say this is ‘the 
price she has to pay’ and 
that ‘this is all part of the 
game.’ He strongly dis- 
agrees. This is not a game 
— it is her life and his.” 

Even more surpris- 
ingly, his brother, Prince 
William, publicly de- 
fended Harry’s decision 
to go public with his 
romance and _ support 
his girlfriend. One has 
to wonder if this means 
that the barrier to a royal 
marrying a divorcée is 
soon to be lifted. 

There is currently much 
debate regarding whether 
or not Queen Elizabeth 
herself has watched’ the 
show and whether or not 
she approves. Some have 
speculated that she con- 
sciously preferred details 
regarding her life as queen 
to be sparse and thus was 
disappointed that the se- 
ries delved.so..deeply_into 
her personal life — poten- 
tially so much so that she 
wishes to shut down the 
production of the second 
season. 

Other reports claim 
that it is simply the 
fraught creative relation- 
ship between Claire Foy 
and writer Peter Morgan 
that has halted filming 
instead. 

Netflix still maintains 
that it is planning on pro- 
ducing six seasons of the 
show, which will follow 
the story of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign through to 
present times, the current 
cast aging out of their roles 
after the next season. 

Fans of The Crown are 
already anxiously an- 
ticipating a release date 
for new episodes, which 
promise to expose more of 
the tension in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s relationship with 
Philip, more political in- 
trigue and the fallout due 
to her sister Margaret's in- 
ability to marry her lover. 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 
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Christmas Chrafts — By Stephanie Herrera 


Cut out Santa Hat and Black 
Strap | 


Cut along Black Lines on 
Santa Hat | 


Place Hat on phone and 
insert Strap into holes | 


Be Merry!! 


Students wanted for Cartoons, Etc.! 


If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com. 
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HIV tests can be performed on a USB stick Flectronic cigarettes 


By CATHY NIE 
For The News-Letter 


Scientists at the Im- 
perial College London 
and DNA Electronics, a 
U.K. biotech firm, have 
developed a new device 
that could change the 
way doctors and patients 
monitor HIV levels in the 
bloodstream. 

Using a drop of blood, 
a disposable device regis- 
ters the amount of virus 
present through a change 
in acidity. A mobile phone 
chip within the device 
then converts this pH 
change into an electrical 
signal, which can be read 


. __ COURTESY OF IMPERIAL COLLEGE LONDON 
A newly developed USB stick device only needs one drop of blood to test for HIV. 


by a computer once the 
device is plugged in. This 
test can yield accurate vi- 
rus level readings in un- 
der 30 minutes according 
to research published in 
Scientific Reports. 
Monitoring HIV levels 
is a crucial part of HIV 
treatment. Currently, pa- 
tients must send blood 
samples to a laboratory 
and wait for results in 
order to determine vi- 
rus levels in their blood- 
streams. This process can 
take at least three days. In 
remote areas with high in- 
cidences of HIV and lim- 
ited infrastructure, such 
as areas in Sub-Saharan 


Smartphone usage ts 
linked to poor sleep 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


Have you ever turned 
off the lights and gotten 
into bed, fully intending 
to go to sleep, when your 
phone ends up keeping 
you awake for hours and 
hours? Scrolling through 
Instagram and Facebook 
before bedtime may be a 
habit people will want to 
reconsider. Researchers at 
the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco (UCSF) 
recently discovered that 
the time people spend 
looking at their smart- 
phone screen, particularly 
before bedtime, is associ- 
ated with worse sleep. 

In 2015, the Pew Re- 
search Center reported 
that 64 percent of adults 
owned smartphones. Ac- 
cording to the same study, 
people have become in- 
creasingly reliant on their 
phones, with 68 percent of 
users using their device to 
follow along with break- 
ing news events, 67 per- 


cent using their phones 
to share pictures or vid- 
eos and 56 percent us- 
ing their phones to learn 
about community events 
or activities. Further, 
two-thirds of Americans 
reported keeping their 
phones on a nightstand 
while they’re sleeping. 
Sleep deprivation can 
lead to higher risk of 


chronic health problems | 


‘Mental disorders tied to specific physical diseases 


obesity | 


like high blood pressure, 
heart disease, 
and strokes. The correla- 
tion between the amount 
of time spent on a smart- 
phone and health has 
been well studied, but 
questions still remain 


unanswered about the ef- | 
fects of smartphone use | 
| with physical diseases. 


on quality of sleep. 
Screens from smart- 
phones and laptops emit 
high energy light, vis- 
ible light ranging from 
380 to 500 nanometers. 
“Blue” light can suppress 
production of melato- 
nin, leading to decreased 
See, PHONE, pace B8 


. ; VIC /CC-BY-2.0 
Poor sleep can be associated with smartphone usage before bed. 


Africa, pa- 
tients may 
not have 
access to 
such _ ser- 
vices, im- 
pairing 
doctors’ 
abilities to 
properly 
adjust and 
adminis- 
ter treat- 
ments. 

Moni- 
toring vi- 
rus levels 
is " espe- 
cially cru- 
cial for pa- 
tients with 
HIV since 
the virus can develop a 
resistance to drugs used 
during treatment, render- 
ing the drugs ineffective. 

In particular, patients 
taking antiretroviral 
drugs, which diminish 
viral levels in the blood to 
almost zero, need a reli- 
able method of monitoring 
virus levels to determine 
whether the medication is 
effective. If the antiretro- 
viral treatment was effec- 
tive initially but the HIV 
virus developed a resis- 
tance to it, virus levels in 
the bloodstream would in- 
crease. In this case, doctors 
would change the patient’s 
medication in hopes of re- 
ducing HIV levels again. 
Therefore, early detection 
of virus level changes is 
imperative to patients’ 
survival and health. 

To test the efficacy of 
the new device, the re- 
searchers used 991 blood 
samples. According to the 
data, the device was able 
to determine HIV status 
with 95 percent accuracy. 
Also, the software that 
was used could measure 
and report a patient’s HIV 
levels in 20.8 minutes on 
average. The data could 
then be wirelessly sent to 
other devices, such as lap- 


| tops or mobile phones. 


The new handheld test- 
ing device makes testing 
more affordable, efficient 
and convenient for patients 
and doctors alike. By mea- 
suring virus levels elec- 
tronically, patients can also 
help their doctors moni- 
tor the effectiveness of the 
medication remotely. Doc- 
tors could also use these re- 
sults to determine whether 
patients are following their 
treatment regimen. 

Researchers hope the 
technology used to de- 
velop.the device can help 
doctors more easily detect 
other viruses like hepa- 
titis in patients’ blood. 
Currently, the Imperial 
College London and DNA 
Electronics are attempt- 
ing to use the same tech- 
nology to detect bacterial 
and fungal sepsis as well 
as antibiotic resistance. 

In the future, disease 
testing could be as simple 
as sticking a USB with a 
drop of blood into your 
computer to yield results 
almost instantaneously 
in the same way diabetic 
patients monitor blood 
sugar levels. 

Doctors hope that the 
advancement of technolo- 
gies such as this device 
will lead to more effective 
treatment adjustments 
and monitoring for pa- 
tients, as well as greater 
accessibility to testing for 
patients in remote areas. 

“This is a great example 
of how this new analysis 
technology has the poten- 
tial to transform how pa- 
tients with HIV are treated 
by providing a fast, accu- 
rate and portable solu- 
tion,” Chris Toumazou, 
DNA Electronics’s found- 
er, said in a press release. 
“At [DNA Electronics] we 
are already applying this 
highly adaptable technol- 
ogy to address significant 
global threats to health, 
where treatment is time- 
critical and needs to be 
right [the] first time.” 


By WILLIAM XIE 
For The News-Letter 


A recent study conduct- 
ed by researchers from the 
University of Rochester 
Medical Center found that 
electronic cigarettes are 
as damaging to gums and 
teeth as conventional ciga- 
rettes. This was the first 
study to address electronic 
cigarettes’ damage to oral 
health. 

An electronic cigarette 
(e-cig) is a small device 
that vaporizes a flavored 
liquid. These vapors, 
containing nicotine, glyc- 
erol, propylene glycol and 
other chemicals, are then 
inhaled by the user. 

E-cigs have been pop- 
ular for the past decade, 
even among younger 
populations. Accord- 
ing to the 2014 National 
Youth Tobacco Survey, 
e-cig usage among high 
school students tripled 
between 2013 and 2014, 
increasing from approxi- 
mately 660,000 to two 
million students in just 
a year. Another report 
conducted by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 
found that in 2015, 16 
percent of high schoolers 
had used an e-cig in the 
past 30 days. 

Although many e-cig 
companies market their 
products by claiming 
that e-cigs are safer alter- 
natives to conventional 
cigarettes, the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse 
reported on the false 
safety of e-cigs. 

“E-cigarettes still 
contain nicotine and 
other potentially harm- 
ful chemicals,” the report 
states. 

The researchers at the 
University of Rochester 
Medical Center detected 
different levels of alde- 


found to damage gums 


hydes and_ carbonyls, 
in addition to nicotine 
in e-cig aerosols. Alde- 
hydes cause oxidative 
stress, DNA damage and 
cellular senescence, a 
stress-induced perma- 
nent condition that ceas- 
es cell growth. Cellular 
senescence attributes to 
chronic inflammation 
and therefore contributes 
greatly to the risk of oral 
diseases. 

Periodontal disease is 
an abnormal condition 
affecting the surround- 
ing of a tooth. This con- 
dition occurs commonly 
during inflammation 
of the periodontal tis- 
sues, majorly consisting 
of periodontal ligament 
fibroblasts and. gingi- 
val epithelium cells. For 
their experiments, the 
researchers used Human 
Periodontal Ligament Fi- 
broblasts (HPdLFs) and 
pooled Human Gingival 
Epithelium Cells Pro- 
genitors (HGEPps), cells 
that are found in and 
around the mouth. 

The HPdLFs and HGE- 
Pps were exposed to e-cig 
vapors for 24 hours. Re- 
searchers found that the 
cells experienced a great- 
er response to protein 
carbonylation, caused by 
oxidative stress, and in- 
flammation. HGEPp cells 
did not have a significant 
response compared to the 
control when exposed to 
vapor without nicotine. 
Flavored..vapers.had a 
greater increase in pro- 
tein carbonylation and 
pro-inflammatory re- 
sponses. 

The researchers claim 
oxidants from - e-cig 
aerosols are compara- 
ble to those of conven- 
tional cigarette smoke. 
Both conventional and 
e-cig smoke leads _ to 

See E-CIG, pace B8& 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Scientists have known 


| for a while that mental 


disorders are often ob- 
served in conjunction 


Previous studies have pri- 
marily focused on how 
the two are associated in 
adult populations. Re- 
searchers at the Universi- 


ty of Basel and Ruhr-Uni- | 


versity Bochum studied 
young individuals and 
are beginning to link spe- 
cific mental disorders to 
certain physical ailments 
in younger populations. 

The study was led by 
Marion Tegethoff from 
the University of Basel. 
The data was published in 
PLOS ONE and analyzed 
teenagers aged 13 to 18. 
The study outlined pat- 
terns observed in young 
individuals suffering 
from mental illness. They 
collected data from 6,500 
teenagers to identify the 
relationships — between 
common physical and 
mental disorders. 

The researchers ob- 
served that children and 
adolescents who had pre- 
viously suffered from cer- 
tain mental disorders also 
frequently had physical 
diseases. In fact, one out 
of every three teenagers 
suffered from both a men- 
tal disorder and a physi- 
cal disease. — 


In particular, the re- 
searchers noted a strong 
correlation between the 
onset of chronic pain and 
frequent incidences of de- 
pression, anxiety and oth- 
er behavioral disorders. 
In fact, over a quarter of 
the adolescents suffered 
from chronic pain such as 
back pain, headaches and. 
neck pain, as well as at 
least one mental disorder. 

Besides chronic pain, 
the authors identified oth- 
er specific relationships 
between mental disor- 
der and physical disease. 
Conditions like arthritis 
and diseases of the diges- 
tive system were found 
often to follow affective 
disorders like depression, 
while anxiety disorders 
were similarly linked to 
skin diseases. 

Researchers also ob- 
served a reverse asso- 
ciation. Individuals who 
had suffered from heart 
disease were more likely 
to acquire anxiety dis- 
orders and ‘those with 
epileptic disorders often 
had subsequent eating 
disorders. The research- 
ers were careful to take 
into account other fac- 
tors such as age, gender 
and socioeconomic sta- 
tus when analyzing the 
data, and-none of the 
other factors seemed to 


account for any of the 


correlations. 
“For the first time, we 


’ 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mental health disorders can lead to physical diseases in teenagers. 


have established that ep- 
ilepsy is followed by an 
increased risk of eating 
disorders — a phenome- 
non, that had previously 


been described only in 


single case reports. This 
suggests that approaches 
to epilepsy treatment 


could also have poten- 


tial in the context of eat- 
ing disorders,” Marion 
Tegethoff, the lead au- 
thor, said in a press re- 
lease. 

The results of the 
study have immense sig- 
nificance with regards 
to the treatment of both 
mental disorders and 
physical diseases. By 
identifying specific as- 
sociations, the study has 


opened the door has been 


- opened to the possibility 


of new treatments aimed 
at better targeting the or- 
igins of physical diseases 
and mental disorders. 

“Future studies should 
‘identify risk factors as 
well as the biological and 
psychological — mecha- 
nisms responsible for 
these associations, in or- 
der to develop interdis- 
ciplinary —_ approaches,” 
Tegethoff said. 

The ultimate goal for 
researchers working in 
this field would be to de- 
vise treatments that could 
target mental disorder 
and physical disease si- 
multaneously to improve 
overali child health. 


Bs 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
For The News-Letter 


Around 66 million 
years ago, an asteroid hit 
the surface of Earth and 
drastically changed the 
Earth’s geological land- 
scape. While this asteroid 
is widely believed to have 
wiped out the entire dino- 
saur population that once 
roamed the planet, scien- 
tists now theorize that the 
asteroid could also have 
momentarily liquefied the 
surface of the Earth. 

A more literal way of 
portraying what hap- 
pened might be to say that 
the asteroid essentially 
punched a hole in Earth’s 
crust. When it hit, the as- 
teroid created a hole that 
extended 60 miles deep 
beneath Earth’s surface, 
leaving behind visible 
scars that can still be seen 


to this day. 
It is a logical deduc- 
tion that the asteroid 
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might have smashed 
right through the crust 
and into the mantle. This 
enormous force caused 
rocks to be shot upward 
to a height twice that of 
Mount Everest. 

The rocks gradually 
settled down and scat- 
tered around the hole, 
eventually piling up to 
form a ring of mountains. 
This event, according to 
Sean Gulick, a geophysi- 
cist working ‘at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Aus- 
tin, most likely occurred 
within five minutes. 

Earlier this year, Gu- 
lick was part of a team of 
researchers that drilled 
for geological samples in 
the mountain ring that 
resides in the Chicxu- 
lub crater off the coast of 
Mexico. 

The samples they took 
can offer scientists and 
geologists a significant 


amount of evidence as 
they examine how Earth’s 


taxi drivers: the Ig Nobel Prizes 


If you are.a nerd and like a 
check out the Ig Nobel Prizes. The Ig Nobel is 
a parody of the Nobel Prize, honoring achieve- 
unusual or sometimes 


ments that are wey, 
just downright weird. 


For instance, this year’s Ig Nobel Prize in bi- 
ology went to two scientists who pretended to — 
_ live as wild animals in their natural habitat. 
(One of the scientists made artificial limbs so — 
that he could “live” as a goat) = =e 


Here is my list of what I think are the top three funniest Ig Nobel - 
_ Prizes given for neuroscience-related discoveries: eee 


“Seeing Jesus in Toast: Neural and Behavioral 
Correlates of Face Pareidolia” 


_ Have you ever looked at a tree bark and seen faces? Why is there 
an image of Jesus on your burned toast? Pareidolia describes the very 

_ common phenomenon in which individuals perceive the presence of 

_ faces on inanimate objects. Yet, nobody actually knows the neural 
mechanisms in the brain that give rise to such a perception. bet 

____ Researchers in China and Canada imaged neural activity in people 

_ in an attempt to reveal the neural processing that might explain w 

_ We can see non-existent faces on objects. They found that the right side © 

_ of a brain region called the fusiform face area lights up during face 


: “Neural Correlates of Interspecies Perspective 
_ Taking in the Post-Mortem Atlantic Salmon: 
An Argument For Multiple Comparisons 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 
An asteroid that hit the Earth 66 million years ago may have liquefied Earth’s surface. 


nteresting in light of the recent technological. 
_ developments that allow people to image neural activity in more so- 
iversity of California, Santa Barbara put a dead 
salmon inside a functional magnetic resonance imaging machine, 

- commonly used to image brain activity in live humat 
erform behavioral tasks. The scientists showed that depending on — 
how the data was analyzed, it was possible to show that the dead | 
salmon had “meaningful” eh saint os sh ‘lite heen ret, 
was ating in cognitive tasks, y e ability to cs 
Prom & de ad fish hi, shlighted the importance of _ 
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Fre-historic asteroid liquefied Earth's surface 


surface be- 
haved im- 
mediately 
after » the 
asteroid 
impact. 

Some 
research- 
ers believe 
that the 
mountain 
rings were 
formed by 
the melt- 
ing of the 
surface, 
caused 
by the 
enormous 
amount 
of heat re- 
leased after the collision. 
In its liquid-like state, ac- 
cording to this theory, the 
surface formed a ring of 
peaks as the debris left 
behind from the impact 
flowed and congregated 
towards the center. 

Other researchers have 
suggested that the process 
of forming the mountain 
rings had likely been a 
lot more dramatic. Gulick 
and his coworkers found 
pink granite among their 
collected samples, which 
is a type of rock that is 
typically found deeper 
within the Earth. 

This geological com- 
position is different from 
the limestone that would 
have been on Earth’s sur- 
face during the Cretaceous 
Period, which is what the 
researchers had originally 
expected to discover. 

Gulick compares the 
rapid process of moun- 
tain-forming to what hap- 
pens when someone toss- 


good laugh, 


ans while they 


es a rock into a pond. 

“If you picture all 
of this happening in a 
slightly slower-moving 
fluid than water would 
be, you can envision that 
the center that rebounds 
upwards and_ splashes 
upwards would kind of 
collapse outwards,” Gu- 
lick said to NPR. “So just 
as the sides are falling 
in, this rebounding cen- 
ter is sort of collapsing 
outwards to create... this 
ring of mountains, made 
from material that ulti- 
mately came from fairly 
deep.” 

A noteworthy fact is 
that even though the rock 
behaved simultaneously 
like a liquid, its physi- 
cal state remained solid. 
The materials were dam- 
aged to an extent which 
allowed them to tempo- 
rarily lose their cohesive 
properties as a solid and 
flow more like a viscous 
fluid. 

Gulick’s team also be- 
lieves that the momen- 
tary, fluid-like movement 
of Earth after the aster- 
oid landed is similar to 
what would happen on 


the moon or other crater- 1 
filled planets such as Mer- | 


cury or Venus. 

In addition, Gulick’s 
team believes that the 
craters left behind from 


the impact might have | 
provided a suitable habi- | 
tat for life. This could ex- | 


plain why life on Earth 
rebounded from the di- 
sastrous landing of the 
asteroid that wiped out 
most of the species on 
the planet. According 
to Gulick, if scientists 
are searching for extra- 
terrestrial life on other 
planets, craters might be 
an ideal place to start. 
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Gum disease caused 


by vapors 


FROM E-CIG, B7 

DNA damage and inflam- 
matory responses. 

Therefore, e-cigs cause 
damage to the gums and 
teeth at a level comparable 
to conventional cigarettes. 

“We showed _ that 
when the vapors from an 
e-cigarette are burned, 
it causes cells to release 
inflammatory proteins, 
which in turn aggravate 
stress within cells, re- 
sulting in damage that 
could lead to various oral 
diseases,” Irfan Rahman, 
professor of Environ- 
mental Medicine at the 
University of Rochester 
School of Medicine & 
Dentistry, said in a press 
release. 


IN €-C19S 


The experiment  ex- 
posed the HPdLFs and 
HGEPp cells to vapors for 
set amounts of time. The 
lasting effects of smok- 
ing e-cigs is not entirely 
foreign, but no long-term 
studies have been con- 
ducted due to the rela- 
tively recent development 
of e-cigs. 

“How much and how 
often someone is smoking 
e-cigarettes will deter- 
mine the extent of dam- 
age to the gums and oral 
cavity,” Rahman said in 
a press release. “More 
research, including long 
term and comparative 


studies, are needed to bet- 
ter understand the health 
effects of e-cigarettes.” 


| : 
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| Inflammatory proteins released in cells by @-Cigs can cause stress 


Phone usage leads to sleep troubles 


FROM PHONE, B7 


drowsiness, difficulty 
falling asleep and restless 
sleep. 


Previous studies have 
shown that looking at 
your phone before bed 
can lead to poor sleep as 
a result of the blue light. 


_ However, many of these 


previous studies did not 
measure how often those 
users used their phones 
before bed and did not 
take into consideration 
participant demograph- 
ics, health information 
and sleep quality. 

In a new study led by 
Dr. Gregory Marcus; car- 
diologist and associate 
professor of medicine at 
the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, re- 
searchers hypothesized 


_ that a person who spent 


a lot of time looking at 
their screen would have 
increased trouble sleep- 
ing. : 

Their findings were 
published in PLOS One 


JAPANEXPERTERNA-SE /CC BY-SA 2.0 


on Nov. 9. The study 
analyzed 653 people 
enrolled in the Health 
eHeart Study, a self-re- 
porting cardiovascular 
data program funded by 
the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH). 

Participants periodical- 
ly filled out surveys about 
their health and behaviors 
and used apps to monitor 
their pulse, weight and 
sleep. One app measured 
how many minutes of 
screen time the  partici- 
pants had each day. 

Daily measurements 
and results from each 
app were transmitted to 
a database. The group 
also asked that partici- 
pants report their bed- 
times and the times dur- 
ing which they slept and 
subsequently calculated 
average sleep times. With 
sO many questions, the 
researcher hoped to limit 
bias in the data. 

They then calculated 
the total: average screen 


Using smartphones around bedtime can decrease sleep quality. 


time for each participant 
within a 30-day period. 
Participants provided basic 
information such as alco- 
hol and tobacco.use, mood 
and physical activity. 

Total time exposure 
averaged 38.4 hours. per 
month or 3.7 minutes per 
hour. Those who were 
younger and self-report- 
ed as black, hispanic or 
“other” —_ race/ethnicity 
had longer average screen 
times. 

They used the Pitts- 
burgh Sleep Quality In- 
dex (PSQI) to assess sleep 
duration and quality. De- 
veloped in 1988, the PSQI 
is a self-reported ques- 
tionnaire that assesses 
sleep quality over a one- 
month interval. 

PSQI measures a va- 


riety of different com-’ 


ponents of sleep includ- 
ing how long it takes to 
fall asleep, how long the 
sleep lasted, sleep distur- 
bances and daytime dys- 
function. 

The team found that 
as smartphone use in- 
creased — particularly 
around bedtime — sleep 
duration and quality de- 
creased. According to 
Study Author Matthew 
Christensen, increased 
screen time in the hour 
of or after bedtime was 
associated with greater 
trouble falling asleep. 

“Our study found 
that, not surprisingly, 
people spend a lot of time 


_ interacting with - their 


phones,” Marcus said in 
a press release. “This was 
the first study to exam- 
ine such use in a broad 
population, directly mea- 
suring screen time rather 
than relying on self-re- 
ported use. And those 
with more screen time 
use had poorer sleep.” 


be 


— 
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Mosquito-borne viruses 
propagate inside homes 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The Vews-] etter 


According to a recent 
study, women who stay in 
the home are more likely 
to be infected with mos- 
quito-borne diseases than 
their male counterparts 
who do not stay home. 

This study, led by 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity postdoctoral fellow 
Henrik Salje, explored 
the different factors that 
shape the spread of in- 
fectious diseases. Using 
the mosquito-borne virus 
chikungunya as a case 
study, Salje and his team 
of researchers found that 
outbreaks of chikungu- 
nya in Bangladesh oc- 
cur mostly in or near the 
home.’ Since women are 
generally more likely to 
stay at home compared to 
men, Salje’s team found 
that women are signifi- 
cantly more likely to suf- 
fer from the infection. 

Mosquitos are consid- 
ered the most dangerous 
of all disease-transmit- 
ting insects, spreading 
illnesses such as malaria, 
yellow fever, dengue, chi- 
kungunya, Zika fever and 
more. Mosquito-borne 
diseases cause hundreds 
of millions of  infec- 
tions and several million 
deaths worldwide every 
year. Therefore, it is not a 
surprise that a multitude 
of extensive studies have 
been conducted to inves- 
tigate disease transmis- 
sion and determine how 
best to control, treat and 

prevent ' mosquito-borne 
illnesses. 

Most, if not all of these 
studies tended to con- 
centrate on those who 
became infected with the 
disease, neglecting those 
who were not infected. 
Most prior studies also 
focused on the impact of 
smaller social settings, 
such as households or 
schools, on the spread of 
disease. The bigger pic- 
ture, consisting of the ef- 
fects of the broader envi- 
ronment, for example of a 
neighborhood or village, 
on transmission have 
been largely ignored. 

Salje and his team tried 
a different approach. They 
aimed to study both the 
people who were sick and 
those who avoided the ill- 
ness. In addition to cover- 
ing the bases of previous 
studies, Salje’s group in- 
vestigated the effects of 
the wider environment 
on disease transmission. 
This allowed them to de- 


_ termine from all possible 


factors the ones that may 
impact who comes down 


Mosquito-borne diseases are more lik 


Ary 


with a disease and who 
gets through the outbreak 
unharmed. 

The researchers began 
their investigation in Pal- 
para, a village in Bangla- 
desh. They visited each of 
the 460 households in the 
village and interviewed 
1,933 people total. Eigh- 
teen percent of them re- 
ported having chikungu- 
nya-consistent symptoms 
such as fever, joint pain, 
headache, nausea and 
rash within a period of six 
months. 

Oddly, more than a 
quarter of these cases 
spread within households. 
Half of them happened in 
houses less than 200 me- 
ters apart, despite the fact 
that chikungunya is trans- 
mitted via mosquitoes and 
never by close contact be- 
tween human beings. 

The researchers then 
turned to investigate the 
broader environment. 
They learned that women 
in Bangladesh spend 66 
percent of daytime hours 
at home while their male 
counterparts spend only 
45 percent. They also 
knew that the Aedes mos- 
quitoes responsible for 
spreading chikungunya 
only bite during the day- 
time and that the mos- 
quitoes infected with the 
virus tended not to travel 
far. With this knowledge, 
they reached a conclusion. 

“Tt appears that mos- 
quitoes are very lazy,” 
Salje said ina press release. 
“They bite someone in a 
household and get infect- 
ed with a virus and then 
hang around to bite some- 
one else in the same home 
or-very nearby. The extra 
time women spend in and 
around their home means 
they are at increased risk 
of getting sick.” 

The conclusion Salje 
and his _ résearchers. 
reached is an important 
step in understanding the 
transmission of mosquito- 
borne diseases. These re- 
sults can potentially help 
health officials fight the 
chikungunya virus as well 
as Zika, dengue and yel- 
low fevers, all spread by 
the same type of mosquito. 

Unfortunately — there 
are no vaccines for these 
viruses, especially in de-. 
veloping countries where 
the people are most vul- 
nerable and _ treatment 
is poor. Once a reliable: 
method is developed for 
fighting these diseases, 
the findings ‘of Salje’s 
team can allow scientists 
to bring treatment to the 
people at greatest risk, 
those who spend the most 
time at home. 


JJ HARRISON/CC BY-SA 3.0 
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Preterm birth linked to calciprotein formation 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


According to the World 
Health Organization 
(WHO), approximately 15 
million babies are born 
preterm each year. Nearly 
a million babies die due. 
to preterm birth compli- 
cations, making preterm 
birth a leading cause of 
child death. On top of that, 
survivors of preterm births 
often develop learning, 


visual or auditory disabili- 


ties. 

Preterm birth, also re- 
ferred to as premature 
birth, is when babies are 
born prior to 37 weeks of 
pregnancy. It can be di- 


vided into more detailed . 
‘sub-categories based on . 


gestational age. 

A variety of» factors 
can cause preterm birth, 
mainly represented by 
spontaneous preterm 
birth that is currently 
tough to predict or pre- 
vent. Preterm birth is 
known to be often preced- 
ed by preterm premature 
rupture of the membranes 
(PPROM). In addition, 
most cases of, preterm 
birth are termed “idio- 
pathic,” meaning — that 
there is no identifiable 
cause, such as infection 
or bleeding. Therefore, 
it remains a crucial task 
to find biological mecha- 
nisms that are responsible 
for idiopathic preterm 
births. 

Recently, in a study 


published by the Ameri- 


can Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
(AAAS), a group of sci- 
enttists lead by Lydia L. 
Shook of the Yale Univer- 


| sity School of Medicine 
shed light on a potential — 


cause for idiopathic pre- 
term birth by examining 
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Tesla’s Solar Powered Island 


Tesla, an energy storage company, has acquired SolarCity and claims that the entire island 
of Ta’u in American Samoa is using solar power for almost all its energy needs. 

Previously, Ta’u relied on diesel generators to run, which was neither economically nor en- 
vironmentally friendly. Additionalf , there would be temporary power outages because the . 
diesel would not be shipped to the island on time. 

With the implementation of the solar power grid, the 600 residents of Ta’u will no longer wor- 
i. about outages. Ta’u is very sunny most of the time, but even on days where clouds cover the 
epee 


there will still be energy available — the solar panels can store up to three days of energy. 


Battery Technology 


Researchers at the Universit 
minimal charge time. 
The battery uses supercapacitors, electrical tools that are capable of ape large amounts 
of energy and can also be recharged up to 100 more times than the standard li 
at are widely used in phones toda 
“If they were to replace the b 


They are not ready 
patent the new process. 


Diabetes Sock Tracker 


A health startup is helping diabetes patients track their health by placing temperature sen- 


device using his or her TAPS finger 
sure that allows only the bearer of the TAPS to access the device. - 
Unfortunately, it appears that the user’s own fingerprint cannot be added to the TAPS stick- 
er. This means for phones that recognize only one fingerprint, the user will be unable to un- 
lock their device with their own fingerprint if they are using TAPS for unlocking. 


Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


y of Central Florida created a battery that lasts longer with 


atteries with these supercapacitors, you could charge your mo- 
bile phone in a few seconds, and you wouldn’t need to charge it again for over a week,” Nitin 
Choudhary, a professor at University of Central Florida, said in a press release. 

for commercial use yet and the researchers are currently working to 


Diabetes patients can suffer from various foot problems, including foot swelling. These foot 
poe may lead to greater health concerns like foot infection and forced amputation of the 

oot if not diagnosed early. ; : 

Siren Care, the name of the startup, uses temperature sensors in socks so that diabetes Pe 
tients can diagnose their health concerns earlier on. This allows patients to seek treatment to 
prevent more serious health issues. 

The information from the sock is relayed to a smartphone app. If temperatures reach a dan- 
gerous level, the app will alert the user to seek medical attention for their feet. 


Touchscreen-Compatible Fingerprint Stickers 


A new Kickstarter project is helping cel 
while keeping their hands warm. 

Nanotips, a Vancouver-based company, is making touchscreen sticke 
lows users to unlock and use their phones while wearing any type of glove. age 

Each TAPS has a unique fingerprint on it, so that the user can unlock and access his or her 
rint. In addition, the unique fingerprint is a safety mea- 


| phone users access their devices in the cold, all the 


rs called TAPS that al- 


thium-ion bat- 
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Calciprotein particles lead to breakdown of connective tissue, which in turn can cause premature births 


sition of calciprotein par- 
ticles in more than 100 
pregnant women. 

Shook’s research group 
hypothesized that “cal- 
cium and phosphate-rich 
amniotic fluid (common- 
ly known as a pregnant 
woman's “water”) harbors 
potential for calciprotein 
particle formation and its 
aberrant deposition in the 
amniochorion (fetus mem- 
brane), resulting in the 
pathogenic effects involved 
in PPROM and spontane- 
ous preterm birth.” 

Calciprotein particles, 
a mineral-protein _com- 
plex, are not only associ- 
ated with diseases like 
arthritis. and atheroscle- 
rosis, but these particles 
are also involved in ab- 
normal calcifications that 
arise in three conditions: 
“a suitable extracellular 
matrix framework, ex- 
cess inorganic phosphate 
and ionized calcium, and 
reduction or absence of 
mineralization _inhibi- 
tors,” the study states. 

The formation of calci- 
protein particles is caused 


by the imbalance between _ 


the production of hydroxy- 
apatite (HA) and the en-— 


ee) eae 


Pd Pe 
- 


» t 


. significant 
_in phosphate or calcium 


a Be 


dogenous mineralization 
inhibitor protein fetuin-A. 
Fetuin-A is an important 
protein that keeps miner- 
als suspended in a solu- 
tion. However, when the 
binding sites of fetuin-A 
are completely occupied, 
calciprotein particles pre- 
cipitate out of the solution. 
These particles are then 
deposited in non-skeletal 
tissue, where they cause 
pathogenic effects. 
Although the research- 
ers did not discover any 
differences 


concentration, they did 
find significant reduction 
in fetuin-A concentra- 
tion from the amniotic 
fluid collected in idio- 
pathic PPROM cases com- 
pared to the term control 
groups. This reduction is 
enough to disrupt the bal- 
ance to favor the synthesis 
of calciprotein particles, 
further supporting the re- 
search group’s hypothesis 
that calciprotein particles 
play a role in PPROM. 

To explain how the 
production of calcipro- 
tein particles can cause 
PPROM, the researchers 


It also suggests the impor 
_ tance of developing ther 


have a 
experimented the effects preterm 


PR det en gb a9 hen Deets 


of calciprotein particles on 

human amniochorion tis- 

sue cultures. Their results 

demonstrated that calcip- 

rotein particles lead to the 

breakdown of connective 

tissue, making them more. 
prone to rupture. 

The researchers pro- 
posed two possible expla-! 
nations to this phenom- 
enon. First, the formation: 


: 


of calciprotein particles 
“hijacks homeostatic amni- 
otic fluid proteins and min- 
erals that are necessary to 
maintain fetal membrane 
integrity.” Second, the for- 
mation of calciprotein par- 
ticles “create actively toxic, 
intermediates analogous 
soluble protein oligome 
formed in the process o 
protein misfolding.” 
This study raises m 
attention on the role of cal-! 


pies that maintains th 
balance between HA an 
fetuin-A. The researche 
state that future investi. 
gations are needed to u 
derstand what triggers the) 
reduction of fetuin-A_ 
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Andrew Johnson 
Sportpinion 
fter 12 
weeks of 
the regular 
season, the 
NFL MVP 


race starts to take shape, 
and it is generally easy 
to identify which players 
have made the greatest 
individual contributions 
to their teams’ success. 

Statistics matter, of 
course. But it is also im- 
portant to consider the 
way in which he has been 
able to make his team- 
mates better, while dis- 
playing poise and grit in 
crunch time. 

I will be ranking my top 
five NFL MVP candidates 
at this point in the season. 
Each player will be rated 
on a 1-10 scale for each of 
the following attributes: 
statistical performance, 
elevation of teammates, 
clutch-time performance, 
consistency and indispens- 
ability to the team. The re- 
sults will then be tallied, 
with the optimal score be- 
ing a 50/50. 

There have been a num- 
ber of excellent perfor- 
mances this season, and a 
number of players who fell 
just outside of the top five 
also deserve recognition. 
Leaving Dak Prescott and 
Ezekiel Elliott off of this 
list was an excruciating 
decision. Prescott has been 
phenomenal and is on pace 
to record the best statisti- 
cal season for a rookie QB 
in NFL history. Elliott has 
been excellent in his own 
right, averaging just under 
five yards a carry and lead- 
ing the league in rushing 
with 1,199 yards. 

Both Dak and Zeke have 
been excellent and would 
sit at number six and seven 
on this list, but the col- 
lective dominance of the 
Cowboys on offense hurts 
their individual chances 
for MVP. 

The Cowboys are a 
team that is loaded with 
offensive talent, and their 
offensive line is perhaps 
the most dominant unit in 
all of football. A case can 


be made that the entire 
Cowboys offensive line 
deserves consideration for 
MVP, but this is an indi- 
vidual award. 

Coming in fifth is the 
only defensive player you 
will find on this list. Gi- 
ants safety Landon Col- 
lins may be a surprising 
MVP choice, but if you 
consider his body of work 
for the surging 8-3 New 
York Giants, it becomes 
apparent that he is worthy 
of consideration. 

Collins leads all NFL 
safeties in tackles, inter- 
ceptions, sacks and passes 
defended. He has also re- 
corded five interceptions 
in his last four contests 
for Big Blue. Until the Gi- 
ants pass rush heated up 
over the past two weeks, 
Collins was even leading 
all Giants defenders in 
sacks, totaling four on the 
season. 

He has come up big in 
critical moments, intercept- 
ing Case Keenum late in 
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by the fact that he missed 
the first four games of the 
season due to the contro- 
versial Deflategate scandal. 

During his suspension, 
the Pats offense was ini- 
tially led by Jimmy Garop- 
polo, who managed to post 
a stellar 1171 QB rating 
in two games of action to 
open the season. The Pats 
were 3-1 without Brady. 

While this may speak to 
the depth and talent of the 
roster, it also shows that 
the Patriots could win in 
Brady's absence. For those 
reasons, his indispensabili- 
ty rating falls a bit flat. This 
is no knock on the future 
Hall of Famer; There are 
others ranked above him 
who have been more indis- 
pensable to their team in 
2016. Score: 45/50. 

At third is Falcons quar- 
terback Matt Ryan, who 
has turned in arguably the 
best season of his career for 
the surprising 7-4 Falcons. 
Matt Ryan is currently sec- 
ond in the NFL in QB rat- 


the fourth ing behind 
quarter to Brady, 
Preserve When the Raiders Posting an 
a victory : incendi- 
against have been tied ary mark 
the Rams. AF kt Ole Li3: 
His pro- OF trailing in the Hee ene 
pensity for fourth quarter, [QB thrown 
clutch play 26 touch- 
continued Derek] Carr has downs 
against = . 8 and only 
the Bears, elevated his play : six  inter- 
when he ceptions, 
stepped in while _ pi- 


front of a Jay Cutler pass on 
the final drive to seal the 
22-16 victory. 

The Giants have thrived 
in tight contests this sea- 
son and feed off the relent- 
less ‘play of their defense: 
Without Collins patrolling 
center field, there is no way 
they would have pulled 
out some of those tight vic- 
tories. Score: 43/50. 

Checking in at fourth is 
someone who is no strang- 
er to MVP consideration. 
Some may scoff that Tom 
Brady sits at only fourth on 
this list, and they would 
be well within their rights 
to question my judgement. 
Brady currently leads the 
NFL in passer rating at 
116.7 and has tossed 18 
touchdowns to just one in- 
terception on the season for 
the AFC leading Patriots. 

Brady has managed to 


get the most out of his of-” 


fensive teammates and led 
a gutsy comeback against 
the Jets this past weekend 
for the 50th game-winning 
drive of his career. Howev- 
er, his candidacy is marred 


loting the highest scoring 
offense in the league. 

The Falcons currently 
average over 32 points per 
game and have often been 
impossible to stop this sea- 
son. The Falcons are me- 
diocre at best defensively, 
which means that Ryan 
and the offense had to rou- 


__tinely outscore opponents 


to win games. 

The only knock on Ryan 
is that he plays with per- 
haps the most physically 
dominant receiver in the 
NFL in Julio Jones, who has 
the ability to completely 
take over any game. Given 
the possibility his numbers 
might be inflated by Jones, 
Ryan sits third on the list. 
Score: 46/50.. 

In second is Matthew 
Stafford, who is also hav- 
ing a career-defining sea- 
son for the upstart Detroit 
Lions. No one thought that 
the Lions would be leading 
the NFC North heading 
into the season, yet Detroit 
sits at 7-4 and has found a 


- knack for coming out on 


top in close contests. 


The Lions have trailed 
in the fourth quarter in 
all seven of their victories 
this season, and Stafford 
and his team have set the 
record for the most 4th 
quarter comeback victo- 
ries in NFL history with 
5 games still to play. 

Stafford has thrown 
19 touchdowns against 
only five picks. His rat- 
ing of 99.3 is the high- 
est of his eight-year ca- 
reer. Without Stafford’s 
steady hand and clutch 
fourth quarter play, it is 
unlikely that the Lions 
would be NEC contend- 
ers. Score: 47/50. 

Standing atop the 
rankings is a quarterback 
who has really made 
the leap to superstar- 
dom this season. Derek 
Carr is perhaps the most 
promising young quar- 
terback in the NFL, and 
his consistently brilliant 
play has the Oakland 
Raiders sitting atop the 
AFC West at 9-2. 

Carr has tossed 22 
touchdowns and_ only 
five picks, while register- 
ing a QB rating of 100.5. 
He has shined brightest 
when it has mattered 
most. Time and time 
again when the Raiders 
have been tied or trail- 
ing in the fourth quar- 
ter, Carr has elevated his 
play and led the team to 
thrilling victories. 

In Week 1, Carr and the 
Raiders shocked the Saints 
on a daring two-point 
conversion to push ahead 
35-34 with only seconds 
remaining. He registered 
over 500 yards passing 
and four scores in a 30-24 
victory over Tampa Bay, 
overcoming an NFL re- 
cord 23 penalties with a 41 


yard strike in overtime to | 


Seth Roberts. 

After being held in 
check offensively for three 
quarters against a tough 
Texans defense, Carr ral- 
lied the offense in the 
fourth as he threw for 175 
yards and two touchdowns 
to sink Houston 27-20. 

Then just last week, 
Carr was forced to exit 
the game in Carolina with 
a dislocated pinky that 
appeared gruesome and 
season-threatening. How- 
ever, he would return just 
one series later and led 
the Raiders on a game 
winning drive. This gritty 
display of heart and de- 
termination is what sepa- 
rates Carr from the others 
on this list. Score: 48/50. 


Football’s playoff run ends in second round 


FOOTBALL, FROM B12 
defending national cham- 
pions, the University of 
Mount Union Purple Raid- 
ers, in the second round of 
the NCAA tournament. 

The Purple Raiders were 
the first to strike, scoring 
on their first drive, but that 
sparked a run by Hopkins. 

_ The Blue Jays went 65 yards 
on their first drive for a 
touchdown on a two-yard 
pass from Germano to ju- 
nior wide receiver Brett 
Caggiano. The Blue Jay de- 


Senior quarterback Jonathan Germano surveys the field for an open re 


fense then executed their 
game plan to perfection, 
keeping the Purple Raiders 
from another score while 


‘Hopkins managed a touch- 


down on three of their four 
first half possessions. 

At the end of the half, 
however, Mount Union put 
together a 12-play, 63-yard 
drive to close the gap to 21- 
14, which also gave them 
momentum going into the 
second half. 

After the first half was 
all Hopkins, the second 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


ceiver to pass to.. 


{ 


% 


half was all Raiders. Hop- 
kins got a first down on the 
first play of the second half, 
but after that the Raiders 
defense held the Hopkins 
offense silent. On Mount 
Union’s first drive of the 
second half, they marched 
down the field and scored 
a touchdown to tie the 
game at 21. 

At that point the game 
became a defensive battle. 
The two teams combined 
for seven straight punts 
and neither team had a 

drive of 
more than 
six plays. 

Pokiwast 
pattern 
was final- 
ly broken 
when the 
weather 
began 
to work 
against 
the Jays, as 
they were 
forced to 
punt into 
the wind 
from. their 
own 15- 


yard line. The punt was 
caught in the wind and 
ended up only travelling 
15 yards before going 
out of bounds and giving 
Mount Union great field 
position. 

The Raiders took advan- 
tage right away and scored 
on a 30-yard touchdown 


pass on the first play after 


the botched punt. Hopkins 
tried to battle back, making 
itinto Mount Union territo- 
ry twice, but they were not 
able to capitalize, and even- 
tually were defeated 28-21. 
The Blue Jays knew the 
Purple Raiders had a po- 
tent offense. “They were 
going to get yards and 
scores so [the defense] 
knew we had to keep com- 
ing,” senior safety Jack 
Toner said. i 
Hopkins did just that, 
but in the end it was not 
enough, and the Blue Jay 
season came to another 
bittersweet end, as they 
tied the school record 
with 11 wins, but still 
could not advance past 
the second round of the 
NCAA tournament. 


‘ 


‘University 


Ps 
Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


ith only 

Ogenihe 

weekend 

remain- 

ing be- 
fore the Playoff Committee 
makes its selections, there 
is still much to be deter- 
mined. There are currently 
a handful of teams still vy- 
ing for the playoff’s four 
elusive spots, and several 
of these quality teams will 
inevitably be left out come 
Decrsis 

So when the dust set- 
tles, which schools will 
have their names called 
on selection day? 

In the Southeastern 
Conference (SEC), there is 
a clear picture of who’s in 
and who’s out. Barring an 
unforeseeable blowout of 
the University of Alabama 
Crimson Tide by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Gators, 
the defending champion 
Crimson Tide will reach 
the playoff as the Confer- 
ence’s sole representative. 

Even if the Gators are 
somehow able to overpow- 
er the nation’s undisputed 
best team, it is still unlikely 
that Alabama would miss 
the playoff or that Florida 
would make the playoff, 


| given that they have lost 


three games this season. 
The unfortunately 
named Big 12, which con- 


| sists of ten teams, will like- 


ly fail to produce a semi- 
finalist this season. The 
University of Oklahoma 
Sooers is the Conference’s 
best bet at this point, but 


| the ream is still a longshot 


to reach the semifinals for a 
second consecutive season. 
The Sooners set them- 
selves up well, organizing 
one of the nation’s most 
ambitious non-Conference 
slates, but they disappoint- 
ed in matchups against 
the University of Houston 
Cougars and the Ohio State 
University Buckeye. 
Oklahoma’s opponent 
this week, the rival Okla- 
homa State University 
Cowboys, also have two 
losses and lack. quality 
wins. The Cowboys are not 
in the playoff discussion 
because their losses came 
to the Central Michigan 
Chippewas 
and the Baylor University 
Bears, two subpar teams. 
The winner of this unof- 
ficial Conference champi- 
onship will finish with the 
Big 12’s best in-Conference 


record and will receive the ~ 


consolation prize of an au- 
tomatic bid to the Sugar 
Bowl, but both teams’ re- 
sumes pale in comparison 
to the best teams in the 
power-five Conferences. 
We continue with an- 
other Conference that is 
due for a name change, the 
fourteen-team Big Ten. Un- 


like the Big 12, the Big Ten 


will have no problem get- 
ting one, if not two, teams 
into the playoff. The Ohio 
State Buckeyes, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Wol- 
verines, the Pennsylvania 
State University Nittany 
Lions and the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison  Bad- 
gers all have a legitimate 
chance. Ohio State and 
Michigan did not reach 
the Big Ten Champion- 
ship Game, but their strong 
regular seasons have kept 
them in the discussion. 
The Wolverines’ chanc- 


é 


es did take a major hit this 
past Saturday, though, as 
they fell to the Buckeyes in 
a classic that lived up to the 
hype. The odds of Michi- 
gan reaching the playoff 
are slim, and they will 
need a lot of chaos around 
the country to make it. 
However, they cannot be 
ruled out just yet. 

As for the one-loss 
Buckeyes, they will most 
likely secure a playoff bid, 
regardless of what hap- 
pens between Penn State 
and Wisconsin. While they 
did lose to Penn State, the 
Buckeyes are still arguably 
the best team in the best 
Conference in the country. 

They deserve a lot of 
credit for outlasting Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and for 
blowing out the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln Corn- 
huskers and Oklahoma. 

Next up are Penn State 
and Wisconsin, whose 
matchup this weekend 
will determine the official 
Conference champion. The 
winner will have two losses 
and the loser three, so only 
the team who wins will 
have a chance. It would be 
hard to leave a Conference 
champion out of the play- 
off, but Penn State lost to 
Michigan, while Wiscon- 
sin lost to Michigan and 
Ohio State. Penn State does 
have a huge victory against 
Ohio State, but it also lost 
to the decent University of 
Pittsburgh Panthers. 

Meanwhile, Wisconsin’s 
best win came against the 
Louisiana State University 
Tigers back in September. 
The Conference champ 
could potentially need to 
see the Clemson 


the University of om 


ton Huskies lose to Virgin- 
ia Tech Hokies or the UC 
Boulder Buffaloes, respec- 
tively in order to make the 
playoff. 

Penn State should feel a 
little more confident than 
Wisconsin that it would 
reach the playoff with a 
win this weekend, but 
the Badgers’ odds are bet- 
ter than 50/50. No mat- 
ter which teams reach the 
playoff from the Big Ten, 
it was the nation’s stron- 
gest Conference. Which- 
ever teams do not reach the 
playoff will play in a pre- 
mier bowl game. 

The Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference (ACC) and Pac-12 
each have a team that can 
reach the playoff, but both 
teams need to win. In the 
ACC, it is simple. Clemson, 
last season’s runner-up, 
will reach the playoff with 
a victory over Virginia 
Tech. Virginia Tech would 
play in the Orange Bowl 
if they beat Clemson, but 
their three losses and rela- 
tively weak resume will 
keep them out of the play- 
off discussion. 

In the Pac-12, Wash- 
ington will significantly 
improve its stock with a 
victory over Colorado. 
However, the Huskies will 


not be a guarantee to reach 
the playoff with a victory, ‘ 


due to the overall inferior- 


ity of the Pac-12. Colorado — 


is unlikely to reach the 


playoff even with a Pac-12 _ 
championship because it — 
does not have enough qual- 
ity victories to offset its two | 
losses. A victory against — 
Washington would guar- — 


antee the Buffaloes a 
in the Rose Bowl, though. 


My prediction is that | 
Washington falls to Colo- — 
rado while Wisconsin 


outlasts Penn State, creat- 
ing a final four comprised 
of Alabama, Ohio State, 


Clemson and Wisconsin. . 


No matter the results, 


though, it will be an ex- ‘ 


citing weekend in college 
football—as it always is. 


‘ 
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Pre-playoffs look at 
conference standings 


NFL, From B12 

South remains the weakest 
division in the Conference 
with all teams struggling 
to stay above .500. With 
the Tennessee Titans and 
Indianapolis Colts facing a 
far tougher schedule than 
the Houston Texans, look 
for Houston to emerge vic- 
torious in the South only to 
go into the playoffs as the 
underdog in the Wild Card 
round. 

Rounding out the AFC 
Playoff picture is a blood- 
bath in the 
West. The 


sota faces an uphill battle 
in their quest to reach the 
playoffs. The Lions, who 
have won their last three 
games, look to be in po- 
sition to claim the NEC 

North divisional crown. 
Meanwhile, the Green 
Bay Packers, who lost four 
straight matchups against 
some weaker teams in 
the league, remain in the 
playoff picture after a win 
against the Philadelphia 
Eagles this past weekend. 
However, they remain on 
the outside 


last couple 
weeks have 


Down south, the 


looking in, 
with a tough 
schedule 


not brought ahead. 

much cor. Atlanta Falcons “Titi 
ity to the remain perched south, the 
division, ati aysih Atlanta Fal- 
although atop the division, cons remain 
the Den- as they have perched 
ver Broncos - atop the di- 
have fallen been allseason. vision as 
behind the they | have 
Oakland been all sea- 
Raiders and son. Matt 


the Kansas City Chiefs in 
the race for the division 
crown. 

Derek Carr has con- 
tinued to shine as quar- 
terback, and the Oakland 
offense shows few signs 
of slowing down. I expect 
them to maintain their di- 
vision lead and secure the 
other playoff bye. 

Although they are both 
facing difficult sched- 
ules to close the season, 
I believe the Chiefs and 
Broncos are far stronger 
than the other Wild Card 
contenders. Miami and 
Pittsburgh-have struggled 
against good teams and 
will likely give the West 
three playoff bound teams. 

The Dallas Cowboys 
have been the story of the 
season and are currently 
running away with the di- 
vision title in the NFC East. 

he Cowboys, led by rook- 


kiel Elliott currently holds 
the best record in the NFL. 
Barring an epic collapse, 
Dallas should waltz into 
the playoffs and secure a 
first round bye. 

Like Miami, the New 
York Giants too have been 
on a hot streak after a slow 
start to the season. Howev- 
er, unlike the Dolphins, the 
Giants have beaten some 
talented teams such as 
the Cowboys and Ravens. 
New York looks to have a 
commanding lead in the 
race for a wild card spot 
and should easily clinch a 
playoff spot. 

After a hot start the 
Minnesota Vikings have 
floundered in the NFC 
North, while the Detroit 
Lions seem to be hitting 
their stride. Having been 
decimated by injuries to 
star players such as Adrian 
Peterson and faced- with 
coaching turmoil when 
they fired offensive coordi- 
nator Norv Turner, Minne- 


Ryan and the offense con- 
tinue to dominate oppos- 
ing defenses. 

And while the Tampa 
Bay . Buccaneers, who 
have won three straight 
games, sit just behind 
Atlanta, I still expect the 
Falcons to continue with 
the dominance they have 
displayed all season long. 
With a fairly weak sched- 
ule ahead after this week, 
I expect the Falcons to 
spend the first round of 
the playoffs resting up 
with the Cowboys by 
locking up the second 
seed in the NFC. 

also envision the Buc- 
caneers building off their 
win against the Seattle Se- 
ahawks last weekend and 
locking up the other Wild 
Card spot, especially con- 
sidering they only play 
one more team with a 
winning record, the Cow- 
boys. 

Perhaps the least excit- 
ing division in the league 
is the NFC West. Unlike 
their AFC counterparts, 
only one team in the di- 
vision has a winning re- 
cord: the Seahawks. Sit- 
ting three games ahead 
of second place Arizona 
Cardinals, Seattle should 
have no problem clinch- 
ing the division, and only 
an epic collapse would 
cause them to miss the 
playoffs. 

What remains to be 
seen, however, is if the 
Seattle Seahawks can 
also snag a first round 
bye, in what should be an 
exciting battle between 
Seattle, Atlanta and De- 
troit. Sitting so far below 
500, the Los Angeles 
Rams and the Cardinals 
would have to win all 
their remaining games 
to even have a shot at 
play come January. 


NEL fans, get ready for 


a wild December. 


\ 
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COLWELLS COURT: 


NATALIA ‘LASPADA — CROSS COUNTRY 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins wom- 
en’s cross country team 
earned its fourth NCAA 
National Championship 
in five years on Nov. 19. 

Hopkins saw strong 
performances from a 
number of top runners. 
Notably, two former Ath- 
letes of the Week, senior 
Tess Meehan and sopho- 
more Felicia Koerner 
both finished among 
the top 30 and earned 
All-American status. Al- 
though The News-Letter 
would like to commend 
these athletes, along 
with the entire team for 
their victory, this week, 
we welcome sophomore 
Natalia LaSpada to the 
court. 

LaSpada had been a 
consistent runner in the 
Jays’ top seven leading 
up to Nationals. After a 
fourth place finish at the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships, LaSpada 
was named to the All- 
Centennial Conference 
First Team. 


LaSpada not only ran a 
personal best, but also 
earned All-American sta- 
tus. Placing 31st amongst 
280 of the nation’s best 


runners, there is no 
question that LaSpada 
deserves recognition as 


this week’s Athlete of the 
Week: 


The News-Letter: 
Following the team’s 
ninth consecutive NCAA 
Mideast Regional Cham- 
pionship on Nov. 12, how 
did the team prepare in 
the week leading up to 
Nationals? 

LaSpada: The team 
spent the week before na- 
tionals recovering from 
our regional race. We did 
one last tune-up work- 
out and slightly reduced 
training volume so that 
we would be well-rested 
for Nationals. 


N-L: Does Nationals 
bring any added _pres- 
sure? How do you handle 
it mentally? 

LaSpada: There is def- 
initely added pressure 
for Nationals, since it is 
the most important race 


The sophomore then of the year. However, 
went on I think 
to. finish the team 
eighth | does a 
at the VITAL great job 
NCAA || STATISTICS |} of keep: 
Mideast ing the 
Regional excite- 
Champi- m t 
Sak ie Name: Natalia LaSpada Le 2 : l 
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All-Re- |] Major: Undeclared cusing 
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honors. Hiah School: ing the 

tee igh Scnoor: whole 
ever, La Jolla Country Day School Fe Sa lees 
both _ of end. This 
these im- he Lips 
pressive us & all 


feats paled in compari- 
son to her performance in 
Kentucky over Thanks- 
giving break. 

With a time of 21:51.1, 


feel relaxed and ready 
to tackle the race rather 
than getting insanely 
nervous. 

Of course, nerves are 


inevitable, but we try to 
focus on getting excited 
more than anything else! 
This year, for the Na- 
tionals banquet, we all 
wore Hopkins Christmas 
sweaters with light-up 
bow-ties. It was fun. 


N-L: In Kentucky 
you not only earned All- 
American status but also 
ran a personal best. What 
do these accomplish- 
ments mean to you? 

LaSpada: Even more 

than a week later, I still 
cannot find the words 
to explain how much it 
means to me to be a part 
of this team and to have 
become an All-Ameri- 
can. It means the world. I 
never would have imag- 
ined that I could accom- 
plish that. 
' More than anything 
though, I am so proud of 
my team. I cannot even 
begin to explain how 
grateful I am to have got- 
ten the chance to com- 
pete alongside such an 
amazing group of girls. 


N-L: How — excited 
was the team as a whole 
to win its fourth NCAA 
National. Championship 
in five years? What does 
this victory mean for the 
Hopkins women’s cross 
country program? 

LaSpada:. The mo- 
ment that we found out 
we won was incredible, 
and it was made even 
more special because we 
had so many teammates 
come out to spectate and 
cheer us on, who were 
then there to celebrate 
with us. 

I think for the Hop- 
kins women’s cross 


COURTESY OF N. LASPADA 
LaSpada, All-American XC runner 


can possibly be. 


N-L: Following Na- 
tionals, your coach, 
Bobby Van Allen, was 
named USTFCCCA D-III 
Women’s Cross Country 
Coach of the Year. How 
important has Van Allen 
been to the team’s suc- 
cess? 

LaSpada: Coach 
Bobby and Coach Kim 
are absolutely amazing 
coaches. Their positiv- 
ity and experience make 
a huge impact on the 
team, especially since 
we only returned two of 
our top seven from last 
year. Coach Bobby really 
helped us prepare in the 
days and hours leading 
up to the race. 


N-L: Looking ahead 
to the upcoming indoor 
track and field season, 
do you any have person- 
al goals for this winter? 

LaSpada: I am really 
excited for the indoor sea- 
son! I’m looking to break 
my personal records in 
the 3k and 5k. 


country program, the .<Je Would also be in- 


win just demonstrates 
the depth and strength 
of the program. We will 
continue to push our- 
selves in the hopes of be- 
coming the best team we 


credible to qualify for 
indoor Nationals. I am 
looking forward to con- 
tinuing to put in the 
work alongside my team- 
mates. 


W. basketball opens Conference play with a win 


By ESTHER HONG 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins wom- 
basketball team 
ended their two-game 
losing streak against the 
McDaniel College Green 
Terror with a 75-53 Cen- 
tennial Conference- 
opening victory. After 
Tuesday night’s game, 
the Jays sit at 18-6 all 
time in Centennial Con- 
ference openers. 
Sophomore forward 
and center Rory Cole 
discussed how the vic- 
tory will help the team 
gain confidence head- 


- ing into the Conference 


slate. 

“(Tuesday night] was 
a great team win, and it 
gives us a ton of confi- 
dence moving forward 
into our next Confer- 
ence games because it 
showed us how well 
we can play as a team,” 
Cole said.. 

A little over four’‘min- 
utes into the first quarter, 
Hopkins quickly gained 
a 12-5 lead with five dif- 
ferent players getting on 
the scoreboard. After a 
crucial three-pointer by 
sophomore guard Lillian 
Scott, the Jays stretched 
the lead to 19-7 with 
three minutes remain- 
ing in the first quarter. It 
turned the game around. 

“Our second 
down the floor, we'd al- 
ready scored once off of 
a fast break and forced a 
stop. One of the guards 
came down and drilled 


a plaka al bud a 


time | 


second fast break,” Cole 


‘said. “McDaniel had to 


call a timeout a minute 
into the game, but by 
that point we'd already 
set the tone of the game 
and were able to keep 
McDaniel on their heels 
for most of the rest of the 
game.” 

The Green Terror re- 
sponded with a six-point 
run, but Hopkins scored 
two layups to secure a 
23-13 lead at the end of 
the first quarter. ; 

The Blue Jays made 10 
of their 18 shots from the 
field and three of. their 
six shots behind the arc 
during the first quarter. 

Both teams started the 
second quarter with field 
goals. The Green Terror’s 
junior guard Jasmine 
Smith sunk a_ three- 
pointer, which slightly 
closed the gap. 


' Despite their dwin- 


dling lead, the Jays took 
advantage of multiple 
free-throw opportuni- 
ties, making the score 
35-18 with two minutes 
left in the first half. 

Within the last cou- 
ple minutes of the sec- 
ond quarter, McDaniel 
scored two more field 
goals to make it 35-22 at 
the end of the half. 

At halftime, sopho- 
more guard Madison 
McGrath led both teams’ 
scorers with eight points. 
She also recorded two re- 
bounds and a steal. Scott 
tallied seven points, two 
assists, two blocks and 
three steals. Cole led 
- all players se six re- 
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bounds. 
Although the Green 
Terror outscored’ the 


Jays in the third quarter, 
the Jays still had a nine- 
point lead heading into 
the fourth. Hopkins also 
hit four out of five three- 
pointers in the third 
quarter, showing their 
dominance behind the 
arc. 

Freshman guard Mag- 
gie Wodicka started off 
the fourth quarter by 
making her second three- 
pointer of the game. Cole 
followed with a lay-up to 
give the Jays a 56-42 lead 
with eight minutes left in 
the game. 

Defensively, the Blue 
Jays kept the Green Ter- 
ror from making a single 
shot within the first six 
minutes of the fourth 


quarter. 
Senior forward and 
center Rachel Cook 


scored the final basket to 
close the game at 75-53. 
The Jays —success- 
fully hit 10 of 16 three- 
pointers throughout the 
game, making it the most 
three-pointers the team 
has scored since 2011. 
Alongside their three- 
pointer success, the Blue 
Jays were nearly 50 per- 
cent from the field. The 
Jays also kept the Green 
Terror at a 32.3 percent 
throughout the game. 
Two players reached 
career-high —_—_achieve- 
ments Tuesday _ night. 
McGrath scored a career- 


high.of 16 points, shoot- 


ing three of four behind 


three-point ar ; 


y 


’ earn,” 


Cole reached a career- 
high of 12 rebounds. 

Moving forward, the 
Blue Jays aim to win the 
Centennial Conference, 
and the team has already 
made many strides early 
this season, especially 
compared to last season’s 
performance. 

“The team’s playing 
style is much more cohe- 
sive than it was last year. 
We like to play a much 


‘more up-tempo game. 


We also have a variety 
of scorers this year. Ey- 
eryone on our team con- 
tributes to every win we 
Cole said. “Any 
five of us can take the 
floor together, score and 
force, stops. The fresh- 
men are really fun to 
play with and are a huge 
addition to our team.” 

Although the Jays 
have seen significant de- 
velopment within their 
first month of their sea- 
son, they recognize ar- 
eas of improvement and 
plan to grow in these 
areas throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

“We are positive and 
hopeful for the rest of the 
season,” Cole said. “We 
have a lot of growing to 
do as a team and need to 
improve in a couple of ar- 
eas, but we are also very 


_ confident in our ability to 


play with the best.” 
Hopkins will return 
to Goldfarb Gym on 


Thursday, Dec. 1 at 7 


p.m. to face the Swarth-— 
more Garnet in their sec- 
ond ge Confer- 
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perl 
Swimming @ Gettysburg; 6 
p.m. 


Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You 


KNow? 


Water Polo standouts Giorgio 
Cico and Matt Fraser were 


Saturday: 
Wrestling @ New Standard 
Corp Invitational: 8:30 a.m. 
MM. Basketball @ Muhlenberg 
W. Basketball @ Muhlenberg 


named to the 2016 All-Mid- 
Atlantic Water Polo Conference 
East Region Team for their 
contributions this season. 


SPORTS 


postseason picture 


the first round of the play- 
ofts. 

After — winning 
straight games,. the Dol- 
phins are shockingly in 
a strong position to win 
a Wild Card spot. After 
starting the season 1-4, 
quarterback Ryan  Tan- 
nehill and running back 


Six 


Gaurav Verma Jay Ajayi lead a now potent 
Sportpinion Miami offense to give their 
fans hope after years of fu- 

tile play. 
Still, it is worth not 
ecember is ing that the Dolphins 


an exciting 

month. With 

the holidays 

in full swing 
and schools and work 
slowing down as the year 
comes to an end, people 
all across the country fi- 
nally have some much 
needed free time for rest 
and relaxation. In the 
NFL, however, the action 
is only just beginning. 


a team will spend January 
fighting for the Lombar- 
di Trophy or on the golf 
course. 

The AFC East is one 
of the few divisions lack- 
ing a major playoff battle. 
Tom Brady and the New 
England Patriots currently 
have a comfortable two 
game lead over the second- 
place Miami Dolphins. 
While the Patriots’ defense 
has left much to be desired, 
Brady’s play means New 
England remains a favorite 


have largely been playing 
weaker teams such as the 
1-10 San Francisco 49ers, 
and have only won one of 
their six games by more 
than a touchdown. Games 
against the Baltimore Ra- 
vens and the Patriots over 
the next few weeks will 
prove whether or not the 
Dolphins are for real. 
Standing at 6-5, the Ra- 
vens and the Steelers are 


three straight games, but 
now seem to be back on 
track. With one of the top 
defenses in the league, and 
the NFU’ best kicker in Jus- 
tin Tucker, the Ravens are 


well built to win the close | 


games necessary to make a 
deep run in January. Look 
for them to triumph over 
the Steelers, who have been 
highly inconsistent after a 
strong 4-1 start. 

The AFC South is an- 


other division in which | 


only the division winner 


——— 


Previewing the NFL {i jasheth 


remeaycse 


‘coasting to a 75- 
of 16 points, v 
ae 


MVP award, 
who he thinks 


in January. 


ctory. Sophomore 
hile sophomore Rory 
| excellent defensive perform: ANC 


NFL MVP Rankings: 


Over the next five likely competing for one R 2 h 1 
weeks, fans willbe on the _ spot in the playoffs. After ating the lo 5 ; j ‘ 
edge of their seats, as one_ starting the season 3-0, : 8 P P review Natalia LaSpada 
game can decide whether the Ravens then dropped Sports Editor Andrew The women’s — soccer This week, Colwell’s 


Johnson ranks the top five 
contenders for the NFL 


ly to take home the award 


all picks 


offering up 
is most like- 


Pace B10 


NCAA Football Playoff 


team defeated Western 
Connecticut State Univer- 
sity and Christopher New- 
port University to advance 
further in their impressive 
pursuit of a title. 


ae 


up first Centennial victo : 


‘The women’s basketball team opened their Centennial Conference slate with a 
McDaniel College Green Terror at Goldfarb Gym over Thanksgiving break. Hopkins dominate 
from the opening tip, eventually stretching their lead to 35-18 in the first half and eventuall 
ict guard Madison McGrath paced the Jays with a career 
le contributed eight points and pulled down 12 boat 


Pace B10 weekend. 


Colwell’s Court: 


Court honors cross coun- 
try runner Natalia LaSpa- 
da, who earned All-Amer- 
ican honors at the NCAA 
championships this past 


victo ag 


mo—-nai= 


Pace B11 


W. XC captures fourth NCAA title in five years 


| By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


All-American honors 
with a 25th place fin- 
ish. Meehan is the Uni- 


tions and the dense com- 
petition. The top five Jays 
crossed the line separat- 


edly winning at Regionals 
and making it to NCAAs 
in the first place. 


to reach the playoffs as a_ is likely toadvancetothe | Onthecold and windy versity’s first three-time ed by only 32 seconds. The Jays were led by 
top-two seed, thus clinch- playoffs. Yet again, the | Saturday morning of Nov. All-American runner, “Our team has an- senior Schaffer Ochstein, 
ing an all-important bye in See NFL, B11 | 19 — while most of us finishing the 6k course extraordinary ability who was the first Blue 


Football downed by 
defending champs 


| Blue Jays were catching 
up on sleep for the first 
time since September — 
“both the men’s and wom- 
en’s cross country teams 
toed the line of the NCAA 
Championship course in 
Louisville, Ky. next to the 
32 best teams from across 
| the country. _ 

| With a Conference and 


in a personal best time 
of 21:10. The veteran was 
a huge help to the young 
group of Blue Jays com- 
peting at the NCAAs. 

“It really helped to 
have Tess there,” sopho- 
more runner Ellie Claw- 
son said. “It boosted my 
confidence to have her 
and Caroline [Smith], who 


to push each other and 
work off one another’s 
energy,” Clawson said. 
“Also, the fans were cra- 
zy! There was a ridicu- 
lous number of specta- 
tors, which made the 
race more exciting.” 
While a National 
Championship is noth- 
ing short of extraordinary, 


Jay to go sub-25 in an 
NCAA Championship. 
The senior finished the 
8k course in 24:59, fol- 
lowed by teammates Tom 
Pavarini and Scott Pour- 
shalchi, who both ran 
personal best times. 

Not to mention, af- 
ter an unbelievable 2016 
campaign that saw the 


By GREGORY MELICK wide receiver Dane Rog- | Regional championship both have experience rac- what may be equally asre- Jays soar to new heights, 
For The News-Letter erson. | already secured, the Hop- ing at nationals.” markable as the women’s Head Coach Bobby Van 
With a defensive stop | kins women arrived with Meehan was accompa- victory is the men’s eighth Allen was named the 

After winning the and touchdown drive, the fierce energy and high nied by two other Blue Jays place finish. While eighth USTFCCCA Coach of the 
Centennial Conference Blue Jays seized all con- | expectations. Last season, earning All-Americans isalongwayfromacham- Year, earning the honor 
for the sixth straight trol as well as a 21 point _ the Jays were ranked at honors; sophomores Feli- pionship title, this was the for the fourth time of his 


year, the Hopkins foot- 
ball team hosted 
first round of the NCAA 
South Region playoffs. 
The Blue Jays picked up 


the. 


lead. This lead proved to 
be plenty for Hopkins as 
they cruised to a 42-21 
victory. 

Senior defensive back 


number one for the entire 
season, but ended in a dis- 
appointing fourth place 
finish at NCAAs. This 
year would be different. 


cia Koerner and Natalia 
LaSpada finished second 
and third, respectively for 
the Jays with times of 21:14 
and 21:15. Rounding out 


men’s best performance at 
a NCAA championship in 
program history. The only 
other time the Jays were 
able to crack a top-20 fin- 


career. 
“Coming off of what 
was undoubtedly one 
of the most successful 
weekends in program 


right where they left off and Centennial Confer- In August, the USTF- the top five scoring run- ish was in 2013 when they history, the Jays will 
in the regular season, ence Defensive Player of | CCCA preseason coach- ners was junior Smith and finished 11th with 355 quickly turn around 
facing off against the the Year Jack Toner had | es’ poll put the Jays at sophomore Clawson. points. to begin preparing for 


Randolph-Macon College 
Yellow Jackets. 

The Jays controlled 
both the offense and the 
defense from the start 
of the game. After stop- 
ping the Yellow Jackets 
on their first drive, the 
Blue Jay offense set the 
tone with a 46 yard pass 


from senior quarterback 


Jonathan Germano to 
sophomore wide receiver 
Luke McFadden, finish- 
ing the drive with'a four 
yard touchdown run by 
Germano. 

The second Randolph- 
Macon possession was 
even shorter-lived than 
the first, with sopho- 
more defensive back Mi- 
chael Curry intercepting 
the pass from the Yel- 
low Jackets quarterback 
Burke Estes. This set up 
another Hopkins touch- 


down drive, capped off _ first true competition of the The Jays were led by 
by a two yard touch- season. The Jays met the | senior Tess Meehan, HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
down run by freshman See FOOTBALL, B10 who earned her third Head Coach Bobby Van Allen led the Blue Jays to their fourth NCAA championship in just five years. 


’ 


Mi 


eight tackles and an in- 
terception in the game. In 
order to get the win, Toner 
said the Jays “came out and 
executed the gameplan.” 

With the decisive vic- 
tory, Hopkins set many 
school records. Germano 
set the school playoff re- 
cord with 418 passing 
yards, McFadden had a ca- 
reer day with 11 receptions 
for 222 yards, giving him 
the school playoff record 
for receiving yards. 

In total, the Blue Jays 
had 500 yards on offense, 
the third most in a playoff 
game in school history. The 
win was coach Jim Mar- 
graff’s 200th career victory, 
putting him at sixth among 
active coaches. 

After the convincing 
victory against Randolph- 
Macon, Hopkins faced 
what was arguably their 


number three nationally, 
behind Williams College 
and SUNY Geneseo. By 
the end of October, the 
Blue Jays reclaimed their 
number one ranking for 
the 29th time in Hopkins 
history. : 
To nobody’s surprise, 
while other teams still 
held faith in the earlier 
preseason rankings, the 
Blue Jays dominated the 
rest of the competition. 
One after the other, 
they flocked through 
_the finish and captured 
their fourth NCAA title 
in five years by their big- 
gest margin of victory 
-yet. From the gun, Hop- 
kins led the race, finish- 
ing with 128 total points, 
a full 74 points ahead of 
the second place Wash- 
ington University Bears 
(Mo.) 


The Blue Jays main- 
tained an impressively 
tight pack through the 
entire race, despite the 
harsh running condi- 


f 


The men did exactly 
what they set out to do: im- 
prove. With 316 points, the 
men took home an eighth 
place finish after unexpect- 


¥ 


the indoor track season, 
starting this Saturday, 
Dec. 3 at the F&M Col- 
lege Diplomat Open in 
Lancaster, Pa. 


¢ 
tb 


